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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


* LUCY STONE, Eprror. 


fT. W. HIGGINSON, ....... EDITORIAL 
a. B. BLACKWELL,... . . | ConTRIBUTORS. 
Jouta Warp Howe, 
Many A. Livermore, 
Mas. Faances D. Gace, 
Mas. H. M. T. Currier, 


SUSAN OC. VOGL, ApveRrtisine ManaoEn. 


Tanus—$2.50 a year, $1.25 forsix months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 


Cius Ratss—10 copies one year, $20.00. 


Boston Orritce—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 


Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cert stamp. 


PaILaADELPata Orrice—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
ala Society, 700 Arch Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
gan’s JOURNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the posi-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paperis taken from 
the office or not. 
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LET US FOLLOW TRUTH. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 
Have we not seen some gilmpses of her face, 
Or felt her presence make a holy place, 
Or tov shed her floating garment in the crowd, 
Or heard great words we dare not breathe aloud? 
0 soul! make haste to own the call divine; 
Follow, for thou art hers and she is thine; 
Love her, and love shall be immortal youth; 
Forsake the world, and come and follow Truth. 


Fear not to set thy feet where she hath trod, 

For she that came from God must lead to God; 
Search every line she wrote, in sand or stone, 

Or souls of men, in those dim ages gone. 

Listen to-day; keep sacred every word 

That thrills thee when thy deepest heart is stirred; 
Follow with steadfast hope, and thou shalt know; 
Many have failed, but let us rise and go! 


She is a spirit: whom she maketh free 

No chain can bind, for him no ill can be; 
Whoseo will clasp and hold the earthly shape 
Perforce shall let the quickening soul escape. 
But come with empty hands, nor look behind; 
It is thy life to follow, and to find 

Is life eternal. Oh, to see, to know! 

The road is rough and long, but let us go! 


Her way is in the sea and through the night; 
The waters shall not drown—the dark is light! 
Thou shalt not rest with her on mortal ground, 
But climb and climb till highest heaven is found. 
At last, beyond the twilight and the dawn, 
Deep in the hidden glory, far withdrawn, 
Her rest remaineth. 

Oh, to feel, to know! 
It is for life, for death—but let us go! 
—Christian Union. 








AN INVOICE OF SUNSHINE. 


Tke far-off subscribers of the WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL occasionally call upon those who 
write in it to do peculiar errands,—so pecu- 
liar, sometimes, that they have to be gen- 
tly declined. But 1 have seldom been more 
puzzled than when a subscriber in Pennsyl 
vania sent me a check for thirty dollars, 
last summer, with an urgent request to in- 
vest it in books, to be sent to the children 
of acertain clergyman in Indiana. They 
were all utter strangers to me, and [ could 
only guess that the donor of the books was 
—as it proved—the grandfather of the chil- 
dren. He would give no detailed instruc- 
tions, except that the books should be in 
harmony with the tone of the WomAn’s 
JournaL and with that of the ‘Young 
Folks’ History of the U.8.,” which the 
children already owned. He also desired 
that the books should ‘‘help them to be 
moral, sensible and well-bred.” It ap- 
peared, on inquiry, that the ages of the 
children ranged from twelve down to 
three, the two oldest being girls. To meet 
the probable demands of these children to 
the extent of thirty dollars was the prob- 
lem; bearing in mind that the children 
might or might not be precocious; and that 
in fitting mental food as well as bodily 
clothing, it was better to have an eye to 
possible growth. After some demurring I 
accepted the task, and after some consulta- 
tion with those ever genial and kindly men 
of books, Messrs. Lee & Shepard,the follow- 
ing list was adopted: 

LIST OF BOOKS. 


Snow-Bound. Illustrated. Whittier. 

Life of Longfellow. Kennedy. 

A Summer in the Azores. Baker. 

Among the Isles of Shoals. Celia Thaxter. 
The Boys of 76. Coffin. 

The Boys of '61. ” 

Story of our C try. Richard 

Book of American Explorers. Higginson. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Towle. 

Child's History of England. Dickens. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. 

Tales from Homer. Church. 

The Wonder-Book. Illustrated. Hawthorne. 
Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. Campbell. 











Poetry forChildhood. Eliot. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. H. H. 
The Seven Little Sisters. Andrews. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. Dodge. 
hktoom for One More. Mary T. Higginson. 
King Arthur for Boys. Lanier. 

Doings of the Bodley Family. Scudder. 
Mother-Play and Nursery Rhymes. 
Children’s Robinson Crasce. 

The Four-footed Lovers. 

Mammy Tittleback and her Family. H. H. 
The Little Prudy Books. Six volumes. 


It would have been easy to add to this list 
orto modify it. Still I think, on mature 
reflection, that, were the thing to be done 
over again, the list should be nearly the 
same. Most of the books here named are 
among what may be regarded as children’s 
classics. Homer and Shakspeare and King 
Arthur and Robinson Crusoe, for instance,— 
all these are immortal, and they have been 
most successfully rendered for the young. 
All girls of twelve are old enough to know 
something about Whittier and Longfellow, 
and to read a few attractive books of for- 
eign travel; while to a child in Indiana the 
Isles of Shoals are as remote as the Azores. 
As to history, there is as yet nothing better 
than Dickens, for the history of England, 
though his style is over-familiar, and his 
prejudices, especially against all Roman 
Catholics, very strong. I know of no bet- 
ter medium-sized American history, as yet, 
than that of Abby Sage Richardson,though 
it seems to me far from satisfactory. Mr, 
Coffin’s two books about the American 
Revolution (’76) and the War for the Union 
(61) are very fascinating,to boys especially, 
and contain all—and possibly more than 
all—that children need to know of 
those important events. Miss Andrews’s 
‘Seven dittle Sisters who live on the 
Round Ball that Floatsin the Air” is a 
sketch of the different races of man; its 
very conception makes it a work of ge- 
nius; and no children’s collection can 
afford to leave itout. Mrs. Jackson’s ‘Bits 
of Talk about Home Matters” isan inex- 
haustible store of good sense and wise feel- 
ing, for children and parents. Mr. Towle’s 
‘‘Raleigh,” and indeed the rest of that se- 
ries, are of great value. ‘‘Hans Brinker” 
and ‘The Bodley Family” are universally 
recognized as classics. I could heartily 
commend ‘‘Room for One More” if it were 
not too near my heart. ‘*Mother-Play and 
Nursery Rhymes” is a capital book of illus- 
trated songs, based upon Froebel, the great 
prophet of the Kindergarten. A few books 
about dogs and cats, with the immortal, 
delightful ‘‘Little Prudy Books,” close 
the list. 

Perhaps it would have been well, but for 
the desire for variety, to draw more largely 
on the Bodley books, with Mr. Scudder’s 
other compilations for children. ‘‘Little 
Women” would certainly have been includ- 
ed, had it not been assumed, perhaps mis- 
takenly, that no household was without it. 
Mrs. Diaz’s ‘‘William Henry” should also 
have been included, and Mrs. Woolsey’s 
‘‘What Katy Did.” The list, as it stands, 
was purchased at a discount varying from 
one third to one fifth from the retail prices, 
so that the whole thirty-one volumes, includ- 
ing twenty-six separate books, cost just 
thirty dollars. This included several large 
books, as those of Mrs. Richardson and Mr. 
Coffin, which brought up the average. All 
the books were new and nicely bound, and 
many of them profusely illustrated. 

It would be a violation of private confi- 
dence to follow the books to the Indiana 
farmhouse; I can only hint how the chil- 
dren danced about and rolled on the floor 
with delight and sent the most amazing 
messages to grandpapa; and how the cleri- 
cal father declared that there was absolutely 
‘no trash” in the collection, and the pru- 
dent mamma discovered them to be ‘‘ad- 
mirably suited to the different ages of the 
children.” On the whole, though I should 
not want to go largely into the business of 
selecting small libraries for remote families 
of unseen children, yet I am well pleased 
to have hada part, however secondary, in 
putting this invoice of sunshine into a far 
off home; and it may be that the list of 
books will give useful hints to somebody 
else. T. W. H. 


“™ 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN FINLAND, 

In several provincial districts of Finland 
a religious sect has appeared based upon the 
fundamental principle of ‘‘female suprem- 
acy and male subjection.” Husbands and 
lovers bind themselves by oath to wear 
whatever yoke their partners choose to 
place upon them, and, furthermore, to make 
unreserved confession once a week of all de- 
linquencies. A woman who has been chosen 
by her sister rulers to exercise unlimited au- 
thority within the community allots the 
penalties, which are promptly inflicted by 
robust and resolute matrons, 








THE HUDSON AND CATSKILLS IN AUTUMN. 


A RAYMOND EXCURSION, 


To form one of a ‘‘Raymond Party”— 
with no more care of baggage or railway 
connections than the migrating bird—is, 
beyond question, the ideal way of travel- 
ling. So we thought ss we sat upon the 
hurricane deck of the Albany, inwardly 
deciding that our fifth trip on the Hudson 
was no less fascinating than the first. 

The castles and convents, alternating 
with places of Revolutionary renown, the 
creeks and bays, testifying now to a Dutch 
and then to an Indian godfather, invoke a 
strange medley of associations, and the ob- 
jects of interest follow each other with 
confusing rapidity. The tourist is still peer- 
ing vainly for James Gordon Bennett's 
gilded dome when he is warned to look out 
for Stewart Castle; he is wondering whether 
he has passed ‘‘Seaman’s Marble Palace,” 
when he is confronted by Edwin Forrest's 
gray castle with its ugly background of 
brick convent. But to us the villas, pic. 
turesque as they are, are less enticing 
than the voices of history and tradition 
which speak to us from every cliff .and 
headland. Those scarred veterans, the Pal- 
isades, looked down upon the ‘‘Half Moon” 
as she pursued her voyage of discovery 
eleven years before the Pilgrims landed. 
Yes, on this very mocth and day the fa- 
mous Hendrick—or Henry, for he was, af- 
ter all, an Englishman sailing under Dutch 
colors—was ascending this river which the 
Indians called the Shatemuck. We ap- 
proach Tarrytown, so called not, as Irving 
facetiously suggests, because the villagers 
were wont to linger at the tavern, but from 
the corruption of the Dutch name TZarwe, 
or Wheat. Three mites north is the place 
where, a century ago, ona September morn- 
ing like this, three young farmers, lying by 
the wayside, paused in their card-playing 
and queried whether it were best to stop an 
approaching horseman, in a blue surtout, 
little dreaming that a nation’s fate hung 
upon their decision. At Tappan, on the 
opposite shore, the unfortunate man was 
executed amid the tearful silence of a vast 
throng. Yonder, too, is Sleepy Hollow, 
and the old Dutch “.urch and graveyard 
where the headless horseman pursued Icha- 
bod Crane; on this shore lived Katrina, At 
Haverstraw, where the river assumes its 
grandest proportions, with High Torn rising 
majestically on our left, is Treason Hill, 
where the commander of West Point and 
the young British major met in the darkness 
and plotted until dawn. Passing Haver- 
straw, with its two miles of brickyards, we 
sight Stony Point Light-house, built of the 
meterials of the:fort which‘‘Mad Anthony” 
wrested from the British at this place, in 
one of the most brilliant exploits of history. 
On the east shore, at Verplank, the generous- 
hearted Baron Steuben struggled to infuse 
into our Revolutionary recruits an idea of 
military discipline. 

We enter Seylmaker’s Reach, and the 
steamer appears to be in a lake surrounded 
by mountains. We make Kidd’s Point, so 
pamed because a sunken vessel supposed to 
belong to the pirate,—-but in reality a Revo- 
lutionary galley,—was found there, and 
passing into the Horse Race the scene in- 
stantly changes. Instead of a lake, we are 
now in a swift narrow stream overhung by 
mountains. We are passing through the 
Southern Gate of the Highlands under the 
shadow of Dunderberg and Manito. This 
is impressive; but when we approach the 
Northern Gate, near West Point, we can 
hardly be persuaded to leave the deck, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have seen the 
view several times Gefore, and that a dinner 
served in the best style of the caterer’s art 
awaits us below. There are peaks among 
the White Hills which are, of course, much 
higher, but we can recall no scene among 
them which so unites majesty with serenc 
beauty as does this exit from the Highlands. 
Storm-King, donning his robe of crimson 
and gold, stands with Cro’ Nest on the left, 
while Brocknock and Taurus guard the 
right. 

Travellers have by no means exhausted 
the Highlands; there is one region, for ex- 
ample, including forty lakes within ten 
miles,of which few persons have even heard. 

We are apt to think of the Hudson only 
asa resort for tourists, but it is also a most 
important channel of traffic; nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty boats, loaded with Western 
produce, daily pass over the river to the Erie 
canal. This canal employs 28,000 men and 
8000 boats, andit is claimed that what is 
transported in a single day would fill twenty 
miles of cars. 

As we near Rhinebeck, our destination, 
we notice a distant chain of blue clouds 





resting on the western horizon. This is our 
first sight of the Catskills, but it is not until 
we have crossed the ferry to Rondout and 
taken the Ulster and Delaware train that we 
turn our faces toward what Irving describes 
as ‘‘a dismembered branch of the great Ap- 
palachian family.” When we change to the 
narrow-gauge road with its open cars,— 
when we enter the Stony Clove and wind 
slowly upward between mountains 3000 
feet high, we feel that we are being taken 
into Nature's confidence. The delicious 
coolness, the fragrant breath of the pines, 
and the sight of the ferns lining the road 
almost within reach, fill the soul of the 
tired brain worker with infinite refreshment. 
We alight two thousand feet above our 
home, and unnumbered miles above its 
cares. 

‘The drive tothe Catskill Mountain House, 
which, according to the itinerary, should 
end at half-past six, stretches out intermin- 
ably; night overtakes the procession of 
mountain wagons still toiling upward. Now 
and then we rattle over rocky declivities in 
the darkneas with an unexpectedness which 
snight disturb our serenity were our faithin 
the drivers less implicit. On arriving at the 
hotel we incidentally learn that one of the 
men, although he had driven for the House 
ten years, had never been that way before; 
that another was unable to distinguish the 
road and was directed by the passengers; 
and that one of the horses was twenty-eight 
years old. 

The word Catskill shows its mixed Dutch 
and English parentage, kill meaning creek, 
and the name having been suggested by the 
abundance of wildcats then in the region. 

The Mountain House isa noble building 
in an unrivalled situation. It has been open 
sixty years. Harriet Martineau has slept 
under its roof; N. P. Willis has praised its 
table. The present proprietor, Mr. Beach, 
took up his residence there at the age of 
twelve and is now seventy-four. He owns 
3500 acres of land and the Catskill Moun- 
tain Railroad. Mr. Holden, the conductor 
of our party, who, during his sixteen years’ 
connection with the Boston Journal made 
twenty-eight balloon ascensions, —twenty- 
four with King,—assured us that the pros- 
pect from this height more nearly ap- 
proached a balloon view than anything he 
had ever seen elsewhere. The hotel is built 
on the verge of a precipice; we look down 
upon an area of 10,000 square miles, the dis- 
tant Hudson, and the Berkshire Hills and 
Green Mountains closing the horizon. At 
this elevation the Highlands look absolutely 
flat, the sixty miles of river seeming to wind 
through a plain. 

‘‘Pooh!” said an old captain. ‘Don’t tell 
me that is the Hudson! I have sailed it for 
ten years!” 

There is a peculiar fascination in listening 
to the voices of the forest at our feet; the 
murmuring of the wind, the bird-calls, and 
above all the chorus of millions of ‘‘katy- 
dids” softened by distance. This last is 
indescribable; it is as if each leaf had found 
inarticulate utterance and was expressing 
its joy with rythmicinsistence. At night one 
seems to look down upon the blue sea dotted 
with the lights of a fleet lying at anchor; 
the illusion is perfect, and we can hardly 
realize that we are viewing the windows of 
farm-houses. As for the sunrise—the broad 
belt of rose-color, contrasting richly with 
the purple expanse of lansdcape below—it 
would be best to attempt no description of 
that! Neither would it be wise toenter upon 
a detailed account of our trip to the Cau- 
terskill Falls, and how we saw a ten-dollar 
‘‘greenback” transform a slender thread of 
water into a tumbling cascade; or how we 
went under the Fall along a rocky ledge, 
and one of the party,making false step, had 
& narrow escape from a fearful accident. 
One thing, however, I must speak of more 
fully, and that is our visit to the spot where 
Rip Van Winkle encountered Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew, A tiny inn bears on 
areally ancient sign-board this quotation: 
“Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!! 
What excuse shaliIl make to Dame Van 
Winkle!!!” As a counter-irritant, a card 
below announces ‘‘Cool Lager!” Van's pis- 
tol and gun hang outside in remarkable 
preservation, and within is the veritable 
flagon! Dame Van Winkle’s chair, con- 
structed on a plan which defies analysis, is 
to be seen outdooors, while high overhead 
is the projecting rock on which her husband 
overslept himself. Wecan now say with 
Diedrich Knickerbocker: ‘‘The story, there- 
fore, is beyond the possibility of a doubt;” 
and before leaving this wonderful Hudson 
River region, where history melts into myth 
and myth assumes the garb of history, we 
expect to be able to purchase a stereoscopic 
view of the headless horseman bimeelf. 


Frances StoucutTon Baler. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Lipa A. Cuurcurii, for several 
years a contributor to the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, has written a book entitled ‘“My 
Girls,” which is highly praised by the press. 
Mrs. MEHNERT, who is ninety-nine years 
old, has kept the Golden Trumpet Hotel, 
Reichenbach, Germany, for eighty consec- 
utive years, and is still hale and hearty. 


Miss CALHOUN, a young woman from 


| South Carolina, and a grandniece of the 


statesman, has been studyingin London for 
the past two years, and is shortly to ap- 
pear on the stage. 


Mrs. DexyvER Cuapp has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy in the Board of Regents 
of the Kansas State Normal School caused 
by the death of her husband, Gen. Dexter 
Clapp. 

Rev. Apa C. Bowizs has been engaged 
by the Abington Lyceum to give them 
three lectures on ‘‘Woman in History,” 
“Will the Coming Woman Smoke?” and 
‘‘Woman and the Ballot.” 

Mrs. AMANDA SMITH, who was once a 
slave in Delaware, and who is well known 
in many churches in this country, has 
reached Monrovia, Liberia, after three 
years of successful evangelistic work in 
Great Britain and the East Indies. 


Mme. MopsesKa, upon her arrival in Bos- 
ton, the other day, in a cold driving rain- 
storm, said to a friend, while tears welled 
into her eyes: “If it were pleasant to-day, 
the first thing I should do would be to 
drive out to Longfellow’s grave.” 


Lapy BLOOMFIELD, now a maid of honor 
to Queen Victoria, has written a volume of 
“Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life,” embracing the period from 1841 to 
1870, during which her husband held re- 
sponsible positions at many European 
courts. 

Miss Grace W. Sorger, of Waltham, of 
the class of ’82 of Cornell, recently con- 
tributed to a local contemporary a paper on 
“Brain Work for Hand Workers” of excep- 
tional interest. Miss Soper intends to 
make journalism her profession, and she 
will be warmly welcomed to its ranks. 


Miss Dut1a McWuarter, formerly an 
enterprising Iowa milliner, is now farming 
extensively in Dakota. She homesteaded a 
quarter section, to which she has added an- 
other quarter, making a half section all un- 
der the plow. She superintends personally 
ail the work and transacts all the business, 


Ocravia Hitt has undertaken the im- 
provement of lodging-houses in London by 
rebuilding the houses so as to secure light 
and ventilation for each apartment, and let- 
ting them for such sumsas will pay a low 
rate of interest on the investment. The 
socisty for improving workingmen’s homes 
in New York hope to adopt the same meas- 
ures. 


Mrs. Marre J. Prrman(Margery Deane), 
hag been the guest of the Hungarian Minis- 
ter of Finance, staying at the Castle of 
Kisber and at other military posts. The 
Hungarian Society of Authors and Artists 
recently gave a banquet in her honor, at 
which were present all the notable men of 
letters of that city. It wasalso the occa- 
sion of Louis Kossuth’s eightieth birthday. 
His comrades in America, Pulszky and Er- 
cénatony, were there, and many references 
were made in the speeches and toasts to the 
days when these patriota sought help in 
America. 


MADAME Tussavp, of wax-work fame, was 
a Von Gresholtz, a family renowned in the 
wars of the German empire. She was the 
companion and friend of the Princess Eliz- 
abeth, sister of Louis XVI. She went over 
to England shortly after the Reign of Ter- 
ror, having learned her art from an uncle, 
Curtius, who made wax likenesses of his 
contemporaries of the Revolution. She 
used to stand at the door and take the 
money at her exhibition, not a generation 
ago. 


Mrs. CuHapmMan of New York has built 
up a new industry for women in the manu- 
facture of feather-edge braid. She began 
by making large collars for children out of 
two braids connected together, or aided in 
forming designs, by lace stitches and crochet 
stitches, executed with needles and knitting 
cotton. This was four years ago. The 
demand speedily outgrew her powers of 
supply. She now has seven hundred wo- 
men working for her, many of them being 
married ladies, who wish to have a little 
money of their ‘“‘veryown.” Seventy-five 
thousand collars were supplied last year to 
the wholesale house which takes Mrs. Chap; 
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MORE SPEECHES AT OMAHA. 


We give this week some more of the 
speeches made at the convention of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. M. M. Bones of Dakota Territory 
made an excellent speech. She said: 


God forbid that Dakota should be admit- 
ted, unless her women are admitted with 
her to the franchise. I have come from 
them to lend the women of your state a 
helping hand, and we shall in turn want 
your assistance. Referring to the settle- 
ment of the West, she said that the veteran 
VWnion soldiers can now better use their 
strength for the state in cultivating these 
new fields, and in making these border 
commonwealths true republics, than ever 
they did on the field of battle. The immi- 

tion to our shores now averages 300 a 
ay, and it behooves our boys in blue not 
to be behind them in founding these new 
states on the basis of equality before the 
law. But not all of the pany eye ! rests 
with the men; our sex have not been blame- 
less in their negligence; but they are more 
to be pitied than blamed, for it is suscepti- 
ble of demonstration that here in the West 
our women perform their full half of the 
manual labor. The speaker then referred 
to her own personal experience under the 
existing ‘marriage and property laws. In 
conclusion she asked for ‘‘the other half” 
the right to vote; not because we women 
possess any special merit, but because it és 
our right in the republic. 


Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck of Massachu- 

setts spoke forcibly and well. 
ADDRESS OF MRS, SHATTUCK. 

I consider the vote to be our right for 
two simple reasons, The first is, that in 
arepublic every human being should have 
the right to make the best use of his facul- 
ties, and the second is because our govern- 
ment is founded on the will of the people, 
and on the tueoretical basis of the equality 
of all. Weask for respect, and the means 
of making ourselves respected. I do not 
mean that some men do not respect some 
women, nor that all honorable men do not 
respect womanhood and women; and the 
laws of our government, so far as they are 
devised by these classes of men, are no 
doubt well meant, but still the principle of 
the fact remains that all laws for all women 
are made by men, and there js in this con- 
dition of things no appeal to our self-re- 
spect. In order to command respect wo- 
men must have equality before the law, and 
the ballot is the only possible condition and 
means of that. ‘‘Slavery” and ‘‘subjec- 
tion’ are harsh words, and I have no desire 
to employ harsh words, but these two 
words are literally applicable to woman’s 
condition, The disabilities which we suffer 
are disabilities which the men of this coun- 
try would never for a moment think of 
imposing on other men. In a country 
where the vote means freedom, to be de- 
prived of the vote is to be a slave—is to be 
under subjection. In this view all the ar- 
gumerts against the suffrage for women are 
only subterfuges; nobody, among all who 
utter them, really believes them, and so the 
universal objection now urged is ‘‘the in- 
difference of women.” But is it true that 
women do not want to vote?—and if true, 
is that a good reason? So far as we know, 
the only women who actually do not want 
to vote are those who remonstrate against 
it. In Massachusetts we have one hundred 
remonstrants, and curiously enough their 
protest had more influence than did the 
petitions of the tens of thousands who 
asked for the suffrage. Undoubtedly these 
one hundred women—this small minority 
of remonstrants anywhere—have the right 
to speak for themselves; but how can they 
speak for other women who do not feel as 
they do, and who do not, as a matter of 
fact, have all the rights they want? These 
remonstrants do not look upon this matter 
practically, as they look and as we all look 
upon other things. Suppose these same 
women should say, we do not want to take 
care of our homes and of our children— 
would that declaration make it less their 
duty to do so?—still less, would it commit 
the great majority who do want to care for 
home and cnildren, to that view? As to 
the vote, many women who do not now ask 
for the right would be the first to exercise 
it. Now is it just that women who are not 
informed on political matters, and who, 
therefore, manifest no interest in this ques- 

tion, should be counted against us? It must 
be a new race of women, born to political 
equality and privilege with men, before 
we asarace can be expected to believe in 
woman suffrago. [Great applause.] It is 
not natural for women to ask, though pnr 
part always has been to ask. That so many 
women have overcome their natural reluc- 
tance proves how deeply in earnest they are, 
and the most extreme of us would far 
rather be asked to vote than to have to ask 
it. So when it is said four-fifths of the 
women would not vote, all we have to say 
is that there is no law compelling any class 
of citizens to vote; and let there be no law 
to restrain. [Applause.] If even ninety- 
nine hundredths do not want to vote, that 
does not affect the justice of the claim of 
the remaining hundredth. We women are 
American citizens like yourselves, gen- 
tlemen; we are governed by the same laws 
that you are governed by and should have 
a voice with you ion their making; this alone 
itis which constitutes ‘the consent of the 
governed.” In nearly every state where 
women have considered this, they have not 
failed in large numbers to ask for the suf- 
frage, but if only one woman had asked it 
the men of the state should not the more hes- 
itate to grant. [Applause.] Let the hand 
of man show us how to strike the free 
chords of liberty. [Cheers.] Women can 
best be converted to this doctrine by ap- 
pealing to their highest womanhood, and 
by pointing out the best advantages of the 
suffrage. en are very generous, though 
they have not been very just; and in the 
present situation we must appeal to their 
generosity—we must beseech them to put 
themselves in our place, to apply the golden 
rule; how would you, men of Nebraska, 
like to live under bad laws, or any laws, in 
the making of which you had no voice? 
[Great applause.] It is my duty and my 


right to vote, and no one else can do it for 
me. Even the best of men cannot feel 
what is our humiliation, because they have 
never felt it in their own cases. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann of New York made 
a fine address. 

ADDRESS OF MRS, NEYMANN. 

We are all agreed that constancy and de- 
votion are two sterling characterjstics of 
human nature. The woman who is perma- 
nent in her opinion, devoted to the object 
of her affection, is loved and esteemed by her 
friends; she is admired and hovored by the 
world. And it is well that itis so, for faith- 
fulness und devotion are not merely amiable 
virtues beautiful to behold, they constitute 
the stability and continuity of social exist- 
ance. Without devotion there would be 
no self-forgetfulness and without perma- 
nency there could be no trust, no reliability 
and no order. But what shall we say when 
we find that the same virtues which stir our 
hearts to admiration and emulation are 
disregarded and slighted when such exist 
in an independent, strong-minded woman? 
If a woman shows devotion and faithfulness 
to a heretofore unknown truth, she is ostra- 
cised from good society. And we may well 
ask, is devotion and permanency to anew dis- 
covered truth less arduous,is it less produc- 
tive of good, than true devotion in the home? 
On the contrary, devotion to a principle re- 
quires greater self-denial and a stronger 
heart. The woman who is faithful and de- 
voted in her home spreads happiness and 
joy around her; the woman who devotes 
ber life to the realization of a noble prin- 
ciple brings happiness and joy to humanity. 
A true woman, and indeed the future wo- 
man, will exercise both elements of devo- 
tion. She will combine her home duties 
with those of public concern. Bat, if less 
recognized, is the reward which the strong- 
minded woman receives larger than that of 
the domestic woman? Indeed, it is not! 
‘The woman who is true to the ideal of her 
intellect gets no reward. Her recompense 
is often loneliness, slander and malignity. 
Her ideal is misunderstood and misrepresent- 
ed; her nearer friends will simply tolerate 
her, and the others will simply look upon 
her as an overstrained, unbalanced individ- 
ual. Every reformer, man or woman, is 
more or less of a martyr, and the martyr 
spirit within must bear up against the in- 
justice of friends and acquaintances. I 
consider a wife’s devotion and faithfulness 
one of the beneficent, most beautiful and 
most desirable duties, and she who exercises 
devotion in her narrow sphere will sooner 
or later grow into the larger spirit of love 
and devotion to humanity. But what I 
contend against is that society slights and 
depreciates the nobler,more heroic tendency, 
and sets a premium on the other. Women 
as well as men will be what society demands 
of them. We all like praise, and the more 
we honor those women who are so ardent 
in their work, the more such women shall 
we have in the future. The martyr spirit 
needs to be cherished in women. 

The republic has greater need of it than 

a monarchy, where obedience is the order 
of the day. Our public life at present is 
sadly deficient in developing the noble 
spirit of heroism. * * * * * «The 
time is now come,” says John Stuart Mill 
in his speech on the admission of women to 
the elective franchise, ‘‘when, unless wo- 
men are raised to the level of men, men 
will be pulled down to theirs. The woman 
of a man’s family is either a stimulus and 
a support to his highest aspirations ora 
drag upon them. Is it good fora man,” 
he asks, ‘‘to live in complete communica- 
tion Of thought and feeling with one who is 
studiously kept inferior to himself, who 
cultivates as a grace of character ignorance 
and indifference about the most inspiring 
subjects, those among which his highest 
duties are cast?” If women have the inspir- 
ing, ennobling influence philosophers and 
poets have ascribed tu them, then is ita 
most dangerous thing to keep them out of 
politics in a country where every man must 
devote himself to political questions. In 
the great household of the nation woman’s 
insight, her experience, is as necessary as 
man’s; in the great council of the state her 
judgment is as necessary asin the smaller 
claims of home life. In society,where men 
and women are companions, the two must 
rise or sink together, and our men will re- 
main indifferent until woman participates 
in the political affairs. Her own interest 
will awaken his and she can then inspire 
him to patriotism and political virtue. As 
long as woman is irresponsible she will 
often use her influence in a mischievous 
and dishonest way. Our ladies in Washing- 
ton interest themselves at present with the 
least respectable part of politics, with the 
intrigues and personalities; make them re- 
sponsible citizens and they will cease to 
minister to the lower aspirations of their 
husbands. They care not to enter into the 
man’s feelings of public duty as long as 
they have themselves no public duty to per- 
form. Politics is not degrading, it is men 
who degrade politics! When better under- 
stood it will be the noblest occupation. 
Our life, our property, our present and our 
future depend upon intelligent legisJation. 
Montesquieu says that ‘republics come to 
an end by licentious habits.” The licentious 
habits are increasing in this country! We 
may be able to stay the downward tendency 
by throwing a new responsibility upon the 
shoulders of our wealthy, fashionable wo- 
men. J know that they are averse to our 
movement; they are too frivolous, too well 
cared for,they are too fond of their leisure 
and too ignorant to take interest in our 
work. But if the suffrage is once saitained, it 
may turn their energy toward a more whole- 
some activity. With political rights higher 
aims, greater responsibilities arise, a new in- 
centive is given to their pride and aspira- 
tions. 

The agitation for the suffrage for woman 
has already done much for the elevation of 
woman,and we are now prophesying that it 
will do still more in the future. The glad 
tidings of a better life for woman have not 
been sounded in vain. Before the agitation 
of this question woman stood alone; she 
did not know her strength and her value. 
The Bible had taught her to be silent, to 
wear her cross with dignity and submission. 





Ambrose says: ‘‘Woman ought not only to 





wear simple raiment, but all authority is to 
be denied to her.” Sir Thomas Browne 
says: ‘“The whole world was made for man, 
but the twelfth part of man for woman. 
Man is the whole world and the breath of 
God. Woman isthe rib and crooked part 
of man.” Susan Anthony and her com- 
peers have of late taught a new and differ- 
ent gospel! Women listen with eager ears 
and hurried breath to the new revelation. 
So great is the change and influence of thie 
reform that narrow-minded, bigoted men 
feel the dread of their waning power and 
cry out in despair. Rev. Mr. Phelps, of 
Andover, in a late number of the Congrega- 
tionalist sounds the trumpet of anguish. ‘‘The 
reform,” he says, ‘‘tends to suspicion and 
alienation; its aim is to barricade the sexes 
against each other. This is one of the rev- 
olutions which come in noiseless slippers, 
but its tread is none the less malign. It is 
like the tread of Attila the Hun,who, as the 
legend reads, left never a blade of grass be- 
hind.” The good reverend is in error—in- 
stead of leaving no blade of grass behind it 
makes it grow abundantly. New authori- 
ties, new duties, new joys have come ta 
woman. She bas discovered her latent 
power. The despair which had benumbed 
her spirit is changed into hopefulness and 
usefulness, She is no more alone; noble 
women have appeared to help and sustain 
her in her upward struggle. The abused 
wife, the lonely widow, the aspiring daugh- 
ter, the gifted maiden, they all have been 
assisted, encouraged by this movement. 
Unjust laws have been stricken from the 
statute books, colleges have been opened, 
business opportunities increased; woman 
doctors prolong the lives of our daughters, 
woman lawyers see that justice is done to 
their sex, and in a thousand ways has the 
sympathy and love of woman for woman 
borne its golden harvest. 

And if our women will only make use of 
those privileges which are already attained, 
others will come in time. The right use of 
existing privileges is the stepping-stone to 
higher uses. Our women doctors did not 
ask: Shall we have patients when we have 
finished our studies? They studied, grad- 
uated, and the patients came. Our lady 
lawyers were not sure of clients, but they 
went to work and asked for admission as 
soon as they were equipped for their work. 
And those women who would like to enter 
the field of politics must do the same. 
They must make a study of it. Political 
information is the essential basis of all in- 
telligent political action, and if woman has 
attained that knowledge our legislative halls 
will open their doors by force of the public 
will. Women must show that politics is 
not a scramble for office, but that it re- 

ulres intelligence and a sound preparation. 

hey must study political economy and po- 
litical history. Let woman take up civil 
service reform, the reform of municipal 
government and other problems which await 
solution, and if she can treat these ques- 
tions logically and thoroughly the franchise 
is near at hand. Men bave neglected these 
studies. Only a year ago one of our most 
progressive universities introduced the sci- 
ence of politivs. In studying politics the 
conscientious student will tearn that prog- 
ress and success in government are based 
upon moral principles, and therefore par- 
ticularly fitted for the exercise of woman. 
The expediency theory ,is no more accepted 
by modern philosophy. Justice and equity 
are the basis of good government, and all 
reforms in the future must be measured by 
this standard. Woman, with her fine sense 
of justice, her keener sympathy, and her 
more acute conscience, will fill her place in 
congress and in the state legislature, as well 
as our women physicians, lawyers,and teach- 
ers, fill their special vocations. The Ameri- 
can woman has a higher mission to fulfil 
than our European sisters. Where men are 
unfree women are subordinates. The 
American and German woman must set the 
noble example, and show the world what a 
nation of free men and free women can ac- 
comp lish, 

When a deed is done for freedom, 
Through the broad earth’s aching breast 


Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, 
Trembling on from east te weet. 


For mankind are one in spirit, 
And an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, 
The swift flash of right or wrong. 


Speeches were made by Mrs. Sewall, Mrs. 
Mason, Mrs. Saxon, and others. A letter 
was read from Miss Becker, editor of the 
Englishwomen's Journal. 

Dear Miss ANTHONY—Will you accept a 


word of cheer and God-speed from your. 


sisters in England in your crusade for the 
emancipation of woman in Nebraska? You 
carry with — the hopes and sympathetic 
wishes of all on this side of the water, and 
if you win, as I trust you may, your victo- 
ry will havea distinct influence on the fu- 
ture of our patliamentary campaign which 
we hope to begin in | spring in Eng- 
land. In the name of Englishwomen I 
would appeal to the men of Nebraska to as- 
sent to the great act of justice to women 
which is proposed to them by their elected 
representatives, and by so doing to aid in 
the enfranchisement of women all over the 
world. Yours faithfully, 
Lypra S_ BECKER. 
Manchester National Society for Woman Suf- 
Srage, Manchester, Eng., t. 4, 1882. 





HINDOO HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS. 


The hospital for sick and homeless ani- 
mals at Bombay covers several acres, low 
stone buildings inclosing a large court- 
yard. The single condition for admission 
is that the animal shall remain until it dies, 
The pious Hindoos believe that all life is 
sacred, and that its preservation is in some 
degree an atonement for sin committed, and 
many an evil conscience is purged by send- 
ing some unhappy beast to the hospital. 
Much of the food consumed by the dumb 
pensioners is contributed in the way of 
sacrifices and thank-offerings. Even lice, 
fleas, and unmentionable vermin find refuge 
inaroom set apart for their accommoda- 
tion, devout pilgrims and hired beggars 
supplying their necessities. 





THY REAL REFORM PARTY. 


In these days of agitation over woman 
suffrage, it is quite the fashion to talk of 
man’s injustice and cruelty as keeping back 
from women their natural rights. Some 
men are cruel, to be sure, and will be ty- 
rannical as far as it lies in their power. 
Others are troubled with a vague conscious- 
ness that they are not strong enough to let 
any one have an even chance with them, if 
they can help it. But these are not the ma- 
jority. 

The strong opposers of the movement 
are divided into two classes, one of them 
good, honorable men, tender of heart and 
ready of hand to help any woman if they 
can see with their own eyes that she stands 
in need of it, but a good deal like Mr. Bird 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” He is full of 
respect for laws, and for law-makers, of 
whom he is one, but wanting in imagina- 
tion to picture results that might follow 
the decisions of himself and his fellows. 
Mr. Bird, it will be remembered, had just 
been helping to pass the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and was busy convincing his wife of 
its necessity when Eliza appeared, almost 
fainting from her wonderful passage of the 
river full of floating ice, and holding fast 
in her arms the child that slavery was 
about to tear from her. Mr. Bird, it hap- 
pened, was aman, nota machine. When 
he saw the slave woman with her boy in her 
arms, he remembered the child that death 
had taken away from him. He could not 
help to play the part of death with this 
poor creature and throw her child into a 
blackness worse than that of the grave. 
His heart rose up against the law that his 
lack of imagination had allowed him to 
vote for and broke it; he carried Eliza and 
the child on their way to freedom. His 
wife understood him from the first, just as 
she had understood the Fugitive Slave 
Law. He had not seen the matter in all its 
bearings. When he did, there was no 
longer any difference of view between 
them on the subject. 

This is very largely the class of men who 
shudder and protest at the thought of wo- 
man at the polls, because they cherish so 
tenderly the image of woman in her home. 
The trouble with them is not in the least 
want of heart, but simply a little want of 
logic. They argue that woman plus the 
ballot would turn into a masculine creature 
at once, and that all those qualities in her 
which make the world a better place to 
live in would at .once disappear. They 
have governed the world so long, and know 
that they always will bear so strong a hand 
in governing it, that sometimes they get a 
little morbid about their responsibility, and 
imagine that some things will go wroug if 
they do not regulate them, when, in fact, 
those things are under laws which they 
neither made nor can unmake. Now, 
woman, though she is man’s helpmeet, is 
not his creation; and a good deal of his 
anxiety about her is unnecessary. The 
Lord made her, and it is highly probable 
that she will stay a wcman to the end of 
the chapter. In India they used to say— 
perhaps they do now:—‘‘Teach a woman to 
read? Teach a cow to read.” In America 
we have improved on that, and find that 
womanliness survives even a course of trig- 
onometry and metaphysics. 

Men should apply science more aptly, 
and understand that development brings 
out only what is already there in the germ, 
and that they need not fear the introduc- 
tion of new elements into character. 

History is full of instances of the degra- 
dation of women; but that has always come 
through one of the two evils which David 
prays to be delivered from—excessive pov- 
erty, or the excessive wealth which ener- 
vates; never once through responsibility 
and mental resources. 

The other class of opposers to suffrage 
are women themselves. The real reason 
why they do not vote is not because men 
decide against it, but because they them- 
selves do not want todo it. The truth of 
the matter is that in one way and another 
women have a good deal of responsibility 
already, and they do not find it so delight- 
ful a burden to bear that they are desirous 
to increase it. A great many of them have 
to face the world to make a living, and of 
those who do not, a large number share, in 
some degree at least, the anxieties of the 
husbands, or drothers, or sons who do. 
Those whose wealth frees them from such 
burdens find that care is keener than east 
wind and cannot be kept out by silken cur- 
tains. All of these fail to see how the 
added responsibility of the ballot will better 
their circumstacces. Women are mascu- 
line in this respect, that they do not like to 
take more trouble than they need to. It is 
possible that they are a trifle lazy. 

Only one thing will call them out in num- 
bers strong enough to win the day, and 
that is exactly the thing that best shows 
their fitness for the work—conscience. 
Show women that they ought to vote, that 
men need them at the polls, and the deepest 
feelings of their nature will take them there 
at once. he moment they perceive 
that there is trouble in the camp, that 
waste, frauds, cruelties are causing suifer- 
ing and wrongs which it is their duty to 
alleviate and redress, that moment they will 





be on the spot. They will go with as brave 
hearts and as determined hands as Florence 
Nightingale went to the Crimea, anc the 
wrongs, the frauds they see will no more 
corrupt them and unsex them than it 
changed the character of the noble English- 
woman and her followers. No doubt a 
good many men at home in England were 
convinced that the Crimea was not the 
place for women. But it was, and for the 
very reason given against it—because they 
were not men, and the hospitals needed an 
element that men could not bring. 

The way of looking at things through in- 
dividualities which has been so much 
scoffed at, has turned out the scientific way 
after all. Agassiz never gave his pupils a 
range of nature to study from, but the least 
specimen, sometimes only part of an indi- 
viduality, by means of which they were to 
discover natural laws that dominate the 
universe. 

There isa camp in this country now, the 
political camp at Washington and its sub- 
divisions in different states, into which large 
numbers of soldiers who go, sent in the 
service of their country, seem to contract 
some fatal moral disease. The camp needs 
a thorough overhauling, a purer atmos- 
phere, new sanitary laws and economic 
laws. The whole thing is a sad exhibition 
of bachelor housekeeping; men need here 
not rivals but helpmeets. If the women of 
America were willing to take the trouble, 
the affairs of the country would go on 
much more like those of an orderly house- 
hold in which the place each member holds 
is in accordance with the laws of nature 
and of happiness. 

Frances C. SPARHAWK. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


LETTER FROM “AUNT FANNY.” 





(The following letter from Frances D. 
Gage was read before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association at Omaha, pre- 
faced with remarks upon her life by Mrs. 
A. P. Yocum, of Hastings, Neb.] 

The letter 1 amabout to read is from one 
of the oldest woman suffragists now living. 
For more than fifty years she has upheld 
the cause of woman’s emancipation. She 
labored with tongue, pen and hands to 
burst the bonds of African slavery, and to 
elevate the emancipated negro. At one 
time she was in government employ, hav- 
ing under her supervision a sea island, with 
six to eight hundred freedmen. She was 
author, editor and orator. She was a no- 
ble wife and a devoted mother. In truth, 
her whole life has been one continued act 
of usefulness; and now, after fifteen years 
of affliction, bound to her arm-chair a help- 
less invalid, she still keeps alive her devo- 
tion to the cause of human emancipation, 
and sends aid and greeting to Nebraska, 
Need | pronounce the name of Frances D, 
Gage to reveal the name of one we love 
so well to reverence with a loyal devotion 
to her priceless worth? History will record 
a bright galaxy of names, and Frances D. 
Gage will be one of the noblest written 
there. 1 wiil attempt no eulogy; but I 
shall be pardoned if 1 lay my feeble tribute 
upon the altar of her fame. The home of 
“Aunt Fanny” was my native home. 
There, on the banks cf the beautiful Mus- 
kingum, she raised her ‘‘thirty-six feet of 
boys.” No breath of odium or ridicule 
was uttered by those who knew her well. 
And here let me say that when you read the 
names of her co-workers In Ohio, you can 
truly say, ‘“'hese belonged to the first fam- 
ilies in southeastern Ohio.” The names of 
Comer, Barker, Cutler, McConnell, Law- 
rence, Dana and Gage were second to none. 
In a word, they were great in all we are 
pleased to emulate or covet. 

Mrs. ANNA P. Yocum: 

Dear Madam: Yours of recent date re- 
ceived and read with pleasure, as is every- 
thing that comes to me with the flavor of 
old Morgan county, Ohio. Yes, I was in- 
deed the ‘‘Aunt Fanny” of ‘Mt. Airy,” un- 
til 1853. I found myself with a fearful bat- 
tle to fight in 1830 when I declared that 
women were abused by the laws of the 
land in being disfranchised. But what a 
change! I watch with all the interest left 
to an almost helpless invalid, after having 
been bound to her arm-chair for fifteen 
years, yet always firm in faith that only jus- 
tice and right, as between man and women, 
can harmonize society and bring about the 
world’s good. I believe that our day of 
victory is near. Ido not think men are so 
adverse to the suffrage movement as wo- 
men. As a whole, women are held in 
bonds by custom, habit and the feeling of 
helplessness that comes partly from igno- 
rance, and partly from the deep-seated rev- 
erence for law and gospel. Every year adds 
to our strength, as the rising sun lightens 
and reveals the world of life after the 
rising. Assure every woman suffragist I 
am with them unto the end. 

Sincerely and gratefully, 
Frances D, Gage. 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


o> 


Red stockings have been analyzed by an 
English chemist, who discovered that the 
tin salt used as a mordant in fixing the dye 
is the cause of much irritation of the skin 
when acted upon by perspiration. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Admiral Seymour and other eminent Eng- 
lish military authorities, basing their decis- 
jon on the bombardment of Alexandria, 
have announced that masonry 1s useless 
against modern guns, while earthworks 
turn every shot. 

Kentucky is indulging in quilting bees 
and cat-shakings. After the quilting, a cat 
is put upon the quilt, the young folks take 
hold of the corners and toss the animal till 
it jumps off upon one of the young ladies, 
who is then crowned queen of the ‘‘bee.”” 


A standing antidote for poison by dew, 
poison-oak, ivy, etc., is to take a handful 
of quick-lime, dissolve in water, let it stand 
half an hour, then paint the poisoned parts 
with it. Three or four applications will 
never fail to cure the most aggravated 
cases. — Advance. 

At every station on the Russian railroads 
is a grievance book, in which the traveller 
may inscribe his wrongs in any language 
he likes, and which is periodically read by 
the authorities. It would take a pretty 
large book at some of the stations in this 
country. 

The Italiars are rapidly adopting thecre- 
mation process of disposing of the dead; 
and it is surprising how many people in this 
country have of recent years begun to think 
that the speedy consumption of the body by 
the flames is infinitely better than the slow 
decay in the grave. 

A new and pretty fancy is to make sofa 
pillows of pine needles. The odor of the 
pine is agreeable, and said to be helpful— 
healing and strengthening weak lungs, A 
sham to cover the pillow may be of brown 
linen embroidered with a design of green 
sprays of pine needles and reddish-brown 
cones. 

American students are not as subject to 
near-sightedness as German students. Se- 
dentary occupations and want of exercise 
develop myopia, and women, therefore, 
are likelier than men to contract it. It gen- 
erally sets in in childhood; rarely appears 
after twenty-one years of age. Blindness 
often follows neglect of it. 


The English hop crop is so poor this 
year, and so few pickers are required, that 
there has been little opportunity to test the 
new act of Parliament regulating the pick- 
ers and their living, with a view of re- 
deeming them from the habits of savagery 
into which they fall, almost perforce, dur- 
ing the season. 


The different use of words is well illustrat- 
ed ina dialogue between an English lady 
whose little three year old boy was playing 
on the deck of a Cunarderand an American 
lady, who, desiring to compliment, said: 
“What a cunning child you have!” ‘‘Not 
at all,” curtly replied the mother, ‘‘he is as 
frank and honest a child as you would 
meet.” 

The skeleton of a Dinosaurian reptile 
thirty-five feet long has been unearthed in 
the bad lands of Dakota. The creature is 
supposed to have stood twenty-five feet 
high. The weight of the skull is six hun- 
dred and ninety-four pounds, and of the 
whole skeleton nineteen hundred pounds. 
The bones will be placed in the Natural 
Academy of Science at Philadelphia. 


The Willimantic Linen Company has 
posted the following notice in its mills: 
“No persons now in the employ of the 
Willimantic Linen Company will be con- 
tinued in their service after July 4, 1883, 
unless they can both read and write. And 
on and after this date no person will be 
hired by the company who cannot both 
read and write.”’ 


Theconical form of Mount Kearsarge of 
the White Mountain range has given rise to 
the story that it belongs to the order of vol- 
eanoes. A family recently removed from the 
foot of this mountain, where they had 
dwelt for some time, on account of the 
rumblings and other disturbing noises 
which, they affirmed, they often heard go- 
ing on within. 

A scientific writer says: All portions of the 
oleander are deadly. A very small quantity 
of the leaves has been known to killa horse. 
The flowers have produced death in those 
persons who have carelessly picked and 
eaten them. The branches, divested of 
their bark and used as skewers, have poi- 
soned the meat roasted on them and killed 
seven out of twelve people who partook of 
it. 

A touching story of sheep-gathering was 
recently told me on good authority. A 
shepherd lost his large flock on the Scotch 
mountains ina fog. After fruitless search 
he returned to his cottage, bidding his collie 
find the sheepif shecould. Thecollie, who 
was near giving birth to her young, under- 
stood his orders and disappeared in the mist, 
not returning for many hours. At last she 
came home in miserable plight, driving be- 
fore her the last stray sheep, and carrying 
in her mouth a puppy of her own! She 
had of necessity left the rest of her litter to 
perish on the hills, and in the intervals of 
their birth the poor beast had performed 
her task and driven home the sheep. Her 
last puppy only she had contrived to save. 
—The Cornhill Mayasine. 








Flint was used very early as a cutting in- 
strument by the nations so fortunate as to 
possess it. A sort of saw, which passe2 
for a knife, consisted of flakes of flint in- 
serted iu wooden handles and secured by 
bitumen, or by lastings of-gut or sinews, 
Obsidian was used in the same way. ‘The 
South Sea Islanders had no flint or obsidian, 
and used shell, splinters of bamboo and 
flakes of tortoise shell. 


A letter from Nantucket, Mass., says: 
‘The people here live to wonderful old 
age. The island is filled with Methuse- 
lahs. Some of the first settlers are said to 
occupy their original habitations. Occa- 
sionally, of late years, since the innovation 
of strangers and new customs, one of them 
dries up and blows away, but there is no 
record of death by home-made disease or 
skill of the doctor. No liquor is sold on 
the island.” 


Just as an experiment George Macdonald 
and his family have been giving three of 
their dramatic representations of Pilgrim's 
Progress in the ‘‘New Cut,” a place in the 
lowest slums of South Londvun. There 
was a Very large audience present, includ- 
ing many of the roughest and filthiest in- 
habitants of the place, but such was their 
enjoyment that for three hours their atten- 
tion and interest never flagged. 


After Mr. Emerson had on one occasion 
delivered a literary address from a pulpit, a 
clergyman was asked to make a prayer, and 
in the prayer came these words: ‘‘We be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, to deliver us from ever 
hearing any more such transcendental non- 
sense as we have just listened te from this 
sacred desk.” And Mr. Emerson simply re- 
marked, upon learning his name, that ‘‘he 
seemed a very conscientious, plain-spoken 
man.” 


When King’s Chapel was built out of 
Quincy granite, the inhabitants of that town 
were appalled at the quantity of stone which 
was taken away. A town meeting was 
called, to stop the foreign use of the stone, 
lest there might not be enough left for 
foundations and door-stones athome! The 
quarries have been vigorously worked ever 
since, and there has been no lack of door- 
stones, 


A noteworthy fact of the census statis- 
tics is the distribution of the sexes in city 
and country populations. In the aggregate 
of the nation the males exceed the females 
by nearly a million; yet in the fifty largest 
cities there are several hundred thousand 
fewer males than females. An explanation 
assigned is that the larger cities attract wo- 
men by the amount and variety of manu- 
facturing work they furnish, while the roy- 
ing dispositions of men lead them to new 
places in search of the means of livelihood. 


French enterprise is steadily persevering 
in the work of redeeming the desert of 
Sahara by means of Artesian wells. A large 
number of wells have been sunk along the 
northern border, more than 150 in the prov- 
ince of Constantine alone, and the work is 
advancing into the interior. One of the 
curious phenomena which the digging of 
these wells has brought to notice is the 
existence of fish and crabs at great depths. 
The learned engineer M. Jus, who for 
twenty years has directed the work, avers 
that he once boiled and ate a crab which 
had been drawn up from a depth of 250 feet, 
and that, moreover, it was of an excellent 
flav or. 


A writer in Hducation saysof the would- 
be infallible teacher: ‘‘A bright child asks 
a question that a gray-haired philosopher 
would be cautiousin answering: yet a teach- 
er of limited learning and less sincerity 
gives a glib reply to keep the child from 
doubting his scholarship. He wishes the 
pupil to think that atl knowledge worth 
having has been attained in afew years by 
one person, namely, himself. Between de- 
votion to text-books and the careless dog- 
matism of such teachers, children leave our 
schools with the conceit that they have 
compassed the universe and settled all the 
problems of existence. A young teacher 
once followed an older one of this infallible 
type. During the first week, a bright boy 
propounded a question to which she quiet- 
ly answered, ‘I do not know, but I think 
you will find it in -——,’ naming a book. 
The class looked surprised. From that day 
several of the students threw test questions 
at her on all occasions, to about half of 
which she simply replied, ‘I do not know.’ 
Contempt for her began to grow; but, mean- 
while, she had interested them in her daily 
class-work, and gradually they forgot to 
ask her puzzling questions. Before she had 
been there a year, it was reportec about 
town, in their Western phrase, ‘The schol- 
ars all swear by Miss——.’ The pupils 
would accept no statement that varied from 
what she had told them without careful in- 
vestigation; and when such investigation 
had proved her mistaken, the pupils carried 
the knowledge to her with joy, knowing 
that she would sincerely thank them for 
correcting her. Compare the results of the 
two kinds of work,—results to the charac- 
ter of the teacher and the development of 
the pupil. If a teacher is to be so truthful, 
it follows that he must be unexceptionable 
in character, and well-prepared in scholar- 
ship.” 





An Iowa correspondent of the Chicago 
Advance writes of the progressiveness of 
some Germans in that state. ‘‘Going early 
to the polls on the memorable 27th,I stopped 
a moment at my neighbor's gate and said to 
the lady of the house (an old lady), ‘Grand- 
ma, are you going to the election to-day?’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘I and Fadder and 
John. We goes after dinner. O Mr. H., 
how I wishes de womans could vote! I vote, 
for I tell youl am for the temperance too.’ 
And this is the status of many of our Ger- 
man friends.” 


One of the good results of furnishing 
cheap books for the million is seen in the cir- 
culating libraries into which richly-dressed 
women walk and ask, ‘When is Miss 
Phelps’s new novel to be published in the 
Lakeside library?” When told that Miss 
Phelps, being an American author, is not 
victimized by the Lakeside, they sweetly 
say, “Oh, it will come in the Franklin 
Square, then” and walk out sublimely un- 
conscious of copyright laws, of the necessity 
of eating under which publishers live, of 
the claim of an author for decent compensa- 
tion, of everything except their own deter- 
mination not to pay more than fifteen cents 
for any book while they can buy some for 
that price. The performance is very in- 
structive, and it is repeated a hundred times 
a day.—Sunday Budget. 

The amiable Mme. de Lesseps is one of 
the most guileless, disinterested and trans- 
parent of women. She has seen very little 
of her husband since he was in London. As 
she is simple-minded, and literally idolizes 
M. de Lesseps, she took all that ke said 
about Arabi and England without a single 
grain of salt. Mme. de Lesseps is still hand- 
some. She has the indolent suavity of the 
Creole, which is very attractive in the fe- 
verish society in which she moves. Al- 
though by no means a woman of fashion, 
she overtops the fashionable world. Asthe 
mother of ten children, the eldest of whom 
is only twelve years old, elle marque dans le 
monde Parisien. They and she inthe day- 
time are inseparable. The Hotel de Lesseps 
is in the Rue St. Florentine, not many 
doors off from Baron Alfonse Rothschild’s. 
Its juvenile occupants play, when they are 
in town, inthe gardens of the Tuileries. 
They show in their games and romping 
matches the agility of circus children. One 
can only discern the daughters from the sons 
by their longer and more silky hair and 
larger eyes. All are dressed alike. Their 
clothing is minimized as far as the require- 
ments of European civilization admit. 
Neck, arms, and legs to-the upper line of 
the knee-capare bare. The costume ofeach 
isaloose, sleeveless flannel frock, an under- 
garment, socks and buskins, and a round 
hat. The hands are unaccustomed to gloves. 
The younger girls are images of their moth- 
er, and give promise of beauty. The eldest, 
Fernanda, is very like her father. In a 
country in which society is cast in a narrow 
bourgeois mould,and in which mere infants 
are subjected to the tyranny of fashionable 
convention, it is refreshing to meet with a 
group of children who are thoroughly child- 
ish, perfectly natural, and by virtue of he- 
reditary influence perfectly civilized. 





7? 


HUMOROUS. 


The liquor question—‘‘Have suthin?”— 
Bloomington Eye. 

A political nomination is always a con- 
venticnal affair.—Toledo American, 


Three gentlemen during a conversation 
agreed to pay a guinea each to the one 
who should tell the tallest and most ridicu- 
lous story. The first commenced his story 
thus: “Phere was once a wealthy editor—” 
‘-Stop!”’ cried the rest of the party; ‘‘here’s 
your money.” 


After writing the Bie 4 of the Light 
Brigade,” was it absolutely necessary for 
Tennyson to produce a “Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade” before he died? Hood 
got much fame for his ‘‘Song of the Shirt,” 
but he didn’t supplement it in his last days 
Wy a ‘Song of the Undershirt.”—Oin. Sat. 
ight. 

A school-mistress, while taking down the 
names and ages of her pupils and of their 
parents, at the beginning of the term, asked 
one little fellow, ‘‘What’s your father’s 
name?” ‘Oh, you needn’t take down his 
name; he’s too old to go to school to a wo- 
man!” was the innocent reply. 


The late benevolent David Dale, who 
was a man of short stature, on entering his 
counting-house one frosty morning, com- 
plained of the state of the streets, and men- 
tioned that he had ‘‘fallen a’ his length.’’ 
‘‘And what of that, sir?” remarked an old 
book-keeper. ‘‘I’m sure a gentleman 0’ 
your height couldna fa’ ony great length.” 


Two sons of an English aristocrat were 
remarkable for hastiness of temper, which 
on certain occasions broke out into ver 
indiscreet expressions. During a quarrel, 
and in the height of passion, one said to 
the other, ‘‘You are the greatest ass in the 
world.” ‘Come, come, my lad,” said their 
highly incensed father: ‘‘you forget that I 
am present.”—Chambers’ Journal. 


J. M. &., Little Rock, Ark.: ‘‘Can you 
give me any recipe for preserving fence 
posts? Please ~ your next issue.” 

We can’t do it. e have asked several 
ladies, and all of them say they have never 
tried it, believing it would take too much 
sugar, and that the thing wouldn’t be much 
of adelicacy anyway. But they say if you 
want to know how to fix tomatoes or can 
green corn, they can flood you with imfor 
mation. —Zezas Siftings. 








Special attention is invited to the New Vol- 
umes of the Original Series of Illustrated 
Hymns, Songs,and Ballads. » 


The volumes already rublished, ard which have 
achieved such a wonderful success, are’ 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
By Sarah Flower Adams, 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? 


By William Knox. 


Rock of Ages. 
By Aug. Montague Toplady. 


Abide With Me. 
By Henry Francis Lyte. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
By Felicia Hemans, 
Home, Sweet Home. 
By John Howard Payne. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
By Euzabeth Barrett Browning. 


The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Hannah Jane. 
By David Ross Locke, 


We shall have ready for early sales, uniform with 
the above: 
Tennyson's Royal Hvmr for the New Year. 


“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 
By Alfred Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated by Miss 
Humphrey in Full Page and Letter-Prees Drawings. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 





Dr. Sears’s Matchless Christmas Song. 


“THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD.” 
THE ANGEL’s Sone. 

By Edmund Hamilton Seare,D.D. With Full Page 
and Letter-Press Lilustrations by Alfred Fredericks. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s Wonderful Ballad, 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT, 
By Bowe Hartwick Thorpe. Profusely illustrated from 
ull Page and Letter-Press Drawings by r. T. Mer- 
rill and G. H. Garrett. Engraved by Redvew. Cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. 





These new volumes will be issued in all the sump 
tuousness for which the previous volumes have re- 
ceived such unqualified praise from the prees through- 
out the country. 


In Special Holiday Attire. 


In addition to the usual elegant sty!ein which these 
volumes are published, we shall issue the following 
EIGHT HYMNS AND POEMS, fn a delightfully at- 
tractive shape, called 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL, 


“Ring Out, Wild, Bells," “He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep,” ‘Home, Sweet Home,” “lhe Breaking Waves 
Dashed High,’ ‘‘Abide With Me,” “Rock of Ages,”’ 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.”’ 

In an entirely unique and hitherto unattempted 
style, with exquisitely illaminated covers, each book 
having its own spe.ial flowers, appropriate to the 
subject, on a gold ground, and fringed with a heavy 
silk fringe woven especially for them, making the 
most charming, as they will be the most popular, 
souvenirs of the approaching Holiday Season. 

Each book will be covered by a Protector and in- 
closed in a handsome envelope. Price $1.75. 

These Hymns and Poems are recognized as among 
the sweetest and purest known to our language; and 
in their new dress of beauty and grace, they will 
largely divide the honors with the most elegant of 
Holiday Cards. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTOY. 


UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 


MINSTREL SONGS. OLD and NEW. 


ere, at last, we have nearly all the world famous, 
universally admired, sung and whistled melodies, in 
one book. 10 popular Ballads and Plantation 
Songs, with Fv accompaniment. This number 
includes ‘Old Folks at Home,” “Old Kentucky 
Home,’ “Zip Coon,” “Nelly Bly,” ‘“Camptown 
Races,” “Golden Slippers,” ‘Lily Dale,”’ “Twinkling 
Stars,” “By the bright Light,” and there are more 


than 90 others. 
$2.50 cloth, $3. gilt. 





$2. plain. 





How To PRACTISE, by A. M. Pupin, is a capital little 
guide book for teachers and scholars,and such as 
avery —— teacher will like to have. Mailed 
for cents. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE, “Stsssrias 





as are tne latest additions to Ditson’s ‘Home Mu- 
sical Library,’’ have more then pages each, full 
sheet music size, are handsomely bound, and give a 
great deal of music for a moderate price. 

The MUSICAL FAVORITE contains about 50 
pieces of an average length of 3to 4 pages each, of 
medium difficuity, and by the most popular com- 
posers, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, Wilson, 
Schumann, Aubert, Lamothe, etce., in all 38 com- 


posers. 
$2. plain. $2.50cloth. $3. gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsuat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for theirsex only. A 
refinedand experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercisee. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girlsintending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have t:o often been few. 


’ 





American Statesmen. 
1. John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Mones, 
jun. $1.25. 


2. Alexander Hamilton, By Henxy Cazor 
Lover. $1.25. 


3. “— C. Calhoun, By Dr. H. Vow House. 
1.25. 


4. Andrew Jackson. By Prof. W. G. Sumnea, 
Yale College. $1.25. 
Admirable brief biographies of leading American 


statesmen, in connection with the political histo 
of the country. Beautiful library books. ” 


27 Several other volumes in preparation. 





American Men of Letters 
Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1. Washington Irving. By Cuanrtes D. Wanr- 
NER. With fine portrait. $1.25. 

2. Noah Webster, By Horace E. Scuppar, 
author of the “Bodley Booka.”” With fine por- 
trait. $1.25. 


3. Henry D. Thoreau. By Franx B. San- 
BORN. With fine steel portrait. $1.25. 


4. George Ripley. By O. B. Frorninenam. 
With fine portrait. $1.25. 
Excellent brief biographies of men famous in 


American literature. Beantifal household books, 
each containing a fine steel portrait. 


3" Several other volumes in preparation. 





Charming Stories. 
By BJORSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 

ARNE. 

A HAPPY BOY, 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MAROH, 
CAPTAIN MANSANA. 
16mo. $1.00cach. — 

The reading public should know that such books 
are a positive blessing, and like the songs of the best 
poets, awaken those aspiratiors that elevate and en. 


noble the mind and heart.—New England rnat 
of Education. an eae 





Household Education. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 
A book of remarkable wiedom and full of sugges 


tions of the greatest value concerning the education 
of children. 


It should be read by all parents, as well as by those 
who have charge of the education of the young.— 
Boston Transcript. 


It is worth its weight in gold,a thousand times 
over, lo parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.—Philadelphia Press (which expressed this 
opinion in italics). 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street................ Boston, Massa. 


Rachel’s Share of the 
Road. 


The new Round Robin Novel. 
16mo. $1.00. 





1 vol. 


“The novel is very spirited and interest- 
ing, some of the characterization being 
exceedingly fine and graphic, in the rustic 
line. The interest and value of the book 
lies in the situations, and the handling of 
these situations, in connection with the 
abuse of railroad corporation power. There 
are two very cleverly-drawn characters 
which stand out from the rest—that of Mrs. 
Shackles and Joe—Mrs. Shackles alone 
ought to sell any book.” 


Kate Sanborn’s Sun- 


shine Calendar. 
Carefully mounted and prepared. $1.00. 


“The prettiest calendar I have seen, not 
excepting the Marcus Ward beauties.” Nora 
Perry, in Providence Press. 


*‘A calendar combining literary interest 
with artistic beauty. Champney, of New 
York, has designed the backboard, illustra- 
ting the ideas of hope and consolation 
which run through the selections, and floral 
nature is represented from the Mayflower to 
the Gentian. All the feasts and fasts and 
Church days are indicated, and the gener- 
ous size of the pad, 7 by 10 inches, allows 
the use in a satisfactorily complete form of 
verses and quotations of literary value, the 
scrappiness, which is a characteristic of so 
many calendars, being thus avoided. Quo- 
tations from more than four hundred and 
fifty different authors are introduced. Mrs. 
Sanborn’s intimate and wide acquaintance 
with English and American literature will 
be a sufficient guarantee that taste and a 
sense of fitness have guided their selection. 
This calendar ought to have the quality of 
freshness, which the English calendars have 
lately lacked.”—New York Times. 


Poems of the Household 


By Margaret E. SANGSTER. lvol. 16mo. 
260 pages. $1.50. 


A new collection of the choicest poems of 
this popular writer, portraying the charms 
and delights of the home, in a group of 
songs and ballads many of which have won 
great favor when published in the maga- 
zines. Some of these are of a religious 
character, as ‘‘The Gate of Prayer;” ‘In 
Galilee,” ‘‘The Open Way,” etc. ; others are 
rhymed legends and stories, as ‘‘Valdemar 
the Happy,” ‘‘The Argive Mother,” etc. ; 
others celebrate the jewelry of nature, 
‘‘Pond-Lilies,” ‘‘The Trailing Arbutus,” 
'*New-Mown Hay,” and ‘‘Apple Blossoms;” 
and still others, rich in pathos, commemo- 
rate “The Old Farm,” ‘‘The Building of 
the Nest,” ‘‘Mother-Comfort,” ‘Growing 
Old,” and other touching episodes of home- 
life and home-love. 








JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0., Boston. 
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THE WORK IN NEBRASKA. 

The readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
willl be glad to hear how the cause speeds 
in Nebraska. They would have been kept 
informed regularly, but for the difficulty of 
writing, where we travel every day, some- 
times long distances, and lecture every ev- 
ening. 

There is a great deal of work being done 

in the state—not nearly enough, perbaps, 
but the workers are active. After the Oma- 
ha conventions, the members of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association who re- 
mained to aid the canvass put themselves at 
the disposal of the Nebraska Woman Suf- 
frage Society, which made all their appoint- 
ments, and arranged their work. The 
head-qnarters of this society during the cam- 
paign are at Lincoln, the state capital. The 
‘*Board of Trade” generously gave the free 
use of their room3; and here Mrs, Ada M. 
Bittenbender, the president of the state so- 
ciety, Mrs. Lucinda B. Russell, the secreta- 
ry, and Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, who is 
well-known to our readers as the champion 
of the suffrage amendment during its pas- 
sage in the senate, are the campaign com- 
mittee. Their rooms are crowded with 
work, and the endless planning which is in- 
evitable in a campaign like this. H. B. B. 
devoted four days of last week to co-opera- 
tion with this committee at Lincoln, to 
further and perfect details. 

The lack of adequate means to cover the 
necessary expenses of the work has been 
the great want and draw-back. Buta suf- 
frage committee of ladies of Lincoln raised 
$100 in a single day last week and pledged 
themselves to raise $500. The American 
Woman Suffrage Society added $250 to 
this, $135 from their annual meeting; 
and they had before undertaken the ex- 
pense of all their own speakers, At the 
same time came a check for $50 from Mrs. 
Martha C. Callanan of Des Moines, and a 
hundred dollars were pledged from anoth- 
er source. This gave command at once of 
means with which tu push the work. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion make their head-quarters at Omaha, 
with Miss Rachel G. Foster as their secre- 
tary. Office room was generously furnish- 
ed free to Miss Foster by the proprietors 
of tbe Paxton House. The arrangements 
for all speakers of the National Society are 
made from these head-quarters, and their 
expenses paid. 

Sneakers, men and women, residents of 
Nebraska, are in the field, and all seem to 
be doing good work. 

But Nebraska is nearly as large as New 
England. It has sixty-four counties, ten of 
which are used mostly for cattle ranges. 
This leaves fifty-four counties in which to 
hold meetings, organize committees and 
push the work. The intention 1s to organ- 
ize connty committees ineach county, who 
shall see that each voting precint is well 
cared for on election day. 

We(H. B. B aad L. 38.) shall have held 
meetings in twenty-five counties, before we 
leave the state. In every place we have 
found intelligent, earnest, excellent young 
men and women, who are ready to do their 
best. They will hold meetings in their res- 
pective counties, and, by speech and song 
and rally, try to win friends for the amend- 
ment. From other speakers we have the 
the saine report. Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, who came here last May and who has 
been more constantly in the field than any 
other speaker, and Miss Matilda Hindman, 
who has, next to Mrs. Campbell, been long- 
est in the field, report essentially the same 
state of the case. Both these women have 
rendered invaluable aid here, which the 
state society fully appreciates. Those who, 
like ourselves, came later to the state, are 
encouraged by what they see and hear. 

Susan B, Anthony, Mrs. E. L. Saxon, 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler, Mrs. Neymann (the last-named to 
work among the Germans), and Mrs. Har- 
riette R. Shattuck are constantly in the 
field. Mrs. Virginia L. Minor does some 
precint work, and Mrs. Harriet 8S. Brooks 
goes with Mrs. Neymann among the Ger- 
mans, and is the adviser for all depart:_ents 
of the movement. The Nebraska speakers 

ars Senator Correll, Judge Tipton, Judge 
Morris, Judge Mason, Mrs. Belle Bigelow, 
the secretary of the society, Miss Lydia 


t is a sufficient receipt for 


own immediate neighborhoods. Mrs. Bit- 
tenbender has prepared a song book which, 
though a Tittle late in getting ready, will be 
of great use at the rallies and other meetings. 
The leaflets of the American, National and 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations 
are all excellent,and they have been distrib- 
uted by tens of thousands. 

One great pleasure we have had in Neb- 
raska has been the finding of so many able 
women who are suffragists. They are wo- 
men to be proud of. They know how to 
take their own part, and to defend their 
cause, and they command respect. The 
suffrage men, too, are of all parties and 
sects, and they are the best men in the 
state. Our meetings are almost always held 
in churches, and sometimes every minister 
in the place, together with editors, lawyers 
and physicians, sign a pledge to work and 
vote for the amendment. 

Less than four weeks remain before the 
vote is taken. The eyes of millions of peo- 
ple on both sides the ovean wait to see 
what that vote will be. L. 8. 

oe 


IP“ONSISTENT REMONSTRANTS. 





We shall have an opportunity this year, 
as the time for the exercise of school suf- 
frage draws nigh, to test the sincerity of 
the Cambridge remonstrants against suf- 
frage. The wording of their petition 
shows that they hold—or are prepared to 
hold, for purposes of anti-suffrage argu- 
ment,—that the right to vote carries with it 
the duty to vote. If they could vote, they 
would feel themselves conscientiously bound 
to do so, and therefore they protest against 
the imposition of this added ‘‘duty,” lest 
they be crushed by its weight. So say al- 
most all the women who oppose suffrage. 
We can hardly treat them their plea seri- 
ously, however, while we see how calmly 
they ignore the political duties which, ac- 
cording to their own logic,already rest upon 
them. The right to vote implies the duty 
to vote? Then the right to vote for school 
committee implies the duty to vote for 
school committee. But we can safely pre- 
dict that of the women who habitually use 
this ‘‘duty” argument against full suffrage, 
not one in ten will go to the polls this year 
and exercise the limited suffrage she already 
has. Of the men who use the same argu- 
ment, not one in twenty will want his wife 
to do her presert admitted ‘‘duty.” 

A few women who dread the burden of 
full suffrage do vote for school-committee, 
bacause they sincerely believe that the 
power implies the duty. For these we 
have entire respect. But what shall we say 
of the mass of ‘“‘remonstrants” against 
suffrage? Many of them no doubt are 
good women, but consistency is not among 
their jewels. A. 8. B, 
ooo —_—__ —_ 


THE WOMEN’S CUNGRESS, 


The tenth annual Congress of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women 
was held in Portland, Me., on the 11th, 
12th and 13th days of the present month. 
A number of the officers and members of 
the association arrived on the evening of 
the 10th, and were met and welcomed on 
their arrival by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll of 
Portland, upon whose shoulders had mainly 
rested the task of preliminary local arrange- 
ments. The Doctor, who is much esteemed 
in her own city, had had much labor in 
making the preparations without which 
the Congress could not have been held. 
She received us, not the less,most cordially, 
and addressed us to the hospitable houses 
whose owners had kindly consented to re- 
ceive and entertain us. 

A business conference was held, as usual, 
on the evening of our arrival. On the day 
following, the morning session, attended 
by officers and members only, was held in 
one of the reception rooms of the City Hall 
building. At this meeting new members 
were proposed and voted upon. The roll 
of membership was called, and the reports 
of the several standing committees were 
read and discussed. The first public session 
of the Congress took place in the City Hall 
itself, which is large enough to seat two 
thousand persons. It was well filled on 
this occasion. The large platform had 
been charmingly furnished and decorated 
by some of Dr. Devoll’s ministering spirits. 
Commodious seats, pretty tables and grace- 
ful hangings gave an air of domestic at-home- 
ness to the group of officers. The President’s 
opening address was one of welcome and 
encouragement, The various topics about 
to be presented to the Congress were touch- 
ed upon, together with the importatce of 
the work undertaken by the association, 
and the difficulty of accomplishing it. 

Mrs. Bascom’s paper on the ‘‘Rights of Chil- 
dren” was then read by Miss Abby W. May, 
and fully discussed. This was followed by 
an able paper on ‘‘Vacations and Vacation- 
Schools,” written and read by Miss Eunice 
Sewallof Portland. Quite a number took 
part in the discussion of the theme present- 
ed, and the large audience appeared much 
interested in the proceedings. 

At the evening session a paper on ‘“‘The 
right of women to free competition as work- 
ers,” written by Miss Laura Clay of Ken- 
tucky, was read by Miss Mary F. Eastman. 
Miss Ella C. Lapham of Buffalo gave an en- 


success for women in the Industrial Arts.” 
This young lady read her paper in a very 
pleasing manner. Both of these papers were 
fully discussed. The morning of the second 
day was devoted to the reports of the vice- 
presidents for different states. Theafternoon 
opened with a paper on the Chinese ques- 
tion, by Mrs. C. M. Severance, lately of Cal- 
ifornia. An-animated discussion followed, 
in which the President, Miss Eastman, and 
others took part. 

Mrs. Sayles of Connecticut followed with 
& paper recounting the origin and progress 
ofthe A. A. W. This paper was neces- 
sarily a long one, and though listened to 
with interest, it was not discussed. 

At the evening session Mrs. Foster, of In- 
dianapolis, a practising lawyer, read a pa- 
per upon ‘‘Regulations discriminating in 
favor of single women against married wo- 
men as teachers, guardians and administra- 
tors.” This topic was afterwards discussed 
at more length. For the third day were 
reserved Mrs. Boyd’s paper on ‘Needs of 
the Religious Nature,” Miss Leonard's paper 
on ‘Political Economy,” and Prof. Maria 
Mitchell's ‘‘Study of Saturn.” A paper had 
been promised by Dr. Anna D. French of 
N. Y., on the ‘Comparative effects on 
health of professiona!, fashionable and in- 
dustrial life.” This paper did not reach the 
Congress, and in its place, Dr. Zakrzewska 
of Boston spoke at some length on the 
same subject. The evening sessions of the 
Congress were preceded each by a brief 
concert of well-selected music. Thaoks 
were voted, at the close of the Congress, 
to the kind friend, Dr. Devoll, who had 
stolen from her busy life the time to make 
our stay in Portland so pleasant and easy. 
Tu our hospitable entertainers thanks 
were eminently due, and to the press of the 
city, which treated us with entire respect 
and consideration. To conclude, the tenth 
Congress was not without its shadows. 
Some of its most valued members were pre- 
vented from attending it by the sickness 
and loss of relatives. Its President was 
called away, after the second day, by the 
death of an infant grandchild. Yet the 
Congress will be remembered as full of in- 
terest and of value, while our friends in 
Portland will stand conspicuous on the 
already long list of those who, in various 
cities, have given us aid, comfort and sym- 
pathy. a W. @. 

THE CANVASS IN NEBRASKA. 

For nearly a month we have been holding 
daily meetings in the county seats of north- 
ern and central Nebraska. Wherever we 
have gone we have secured, at these meet- 
ings, the names of women who petition the 
men of Nebraska to vote for the woman 
suffrage amendment, and have also obtain- 
ed, On & separate paper, the names of men 
who agree to work and vote for the amend- 
ment. It is not uscommon to secure 75 or 
100 such names at a single meeting. From 
these names the Nebraska State Committee 
select half a dozen leading men and women, 
to form a County Woman Suffrage Cam- 
paign Committee. To this County Commit- 
tee is entrusted the work of forming Pre- 
cinct Campaign Committees whose duty it 
shall be to attend the precinct polls on elec- 
tion-day and offer the tickets printed for the 
amendmeut to the voters. The County 
Committees report to the State Campaign 
Committee, which has its head-quarters at 
Lincoln, the political centre. At this head- 
quarters is Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, the 
President of the Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association, and the chairman of the State 
Campaign Committee. She isa young wo- 
man of fine presence and great ability, has 
been recently admitted to the bar, and is 
herself the wife of a lawyer, H. C. Bitten- 
bender, Esq., of Osceola. She is assisted 
by Hon. Erasmus M. Correll of Hebron, and 
Mrs. Lucinda Russell of Tecumseh. With 
a devotion and fidelity worthy of the high- 
est praise, these three workers have left 
their homes and business to organize, so far 
as limited time and money will permit, the 
sixty-four counties of the state. The 
amount of thought, effort and correspond- 
ence this involves, no one can imagine who 
has not undertaken the task. They are ably 
seconded in many counties by leading law- 
yers like Judge Mason of Lancaster, and 
Judge Morris of Crete, by prominent min- 
isters of every denomination, and by ex- 
perienced politicians of both parties. But 
there are serious difficulties to be overcome. 
The worst of these has been to find speakers 
for the country precincts and sch ool-houses. 
The conventions of the American and Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Associations at 
Omaha and Lincoln have done good. These 
have veen followed by a series of public 
meetings at the principal towns by well- 
known speakers of both associations. Those 
of the American Association have acted in 
the name and under the auspices of the 
of the State Association at Lincoln. The 
meetings of the National Association have 
been arranged from its head-quarters at 
Omaha, and, insome cases, without a full 
understanding of the needs of the state. 
Labor and expense have thus been incurred 
which could have been better applied. Miss 
Rechel Foster, secretary of the National As- 
sociation, has done her best, and her work 
has been well and ably performed, But the 
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and in the school-house districts. They can 
only be reached by a systematic county can- 
vass, conducted under the auspices of the 
local committees, and few of the outside 
speakers have been thus employed. We 
except Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Cutler of 
the American Association, and Mrs. Saxon 
and Miss Hindman of the National. Mrs. 
Campbell and Miss Hindman especially 
have done grand service. Butthe fact re- 
mains that thusfar only the edges of the 
work have been reached. What is wanted 
is systematic school-house work in every 
county under local management and super- 
vision. This is what Mrs, Bittenbender and 
her friends of the State Society are now la- 
boring to supply. They have turned their 
attention to local speakers. 

The preliminary work done in this state 
during the past three years should not be 
overlooked or forgotten. Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. 
Bittenbender, Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Holmes, 
Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Dins- 
more are representatives of hundreds of 
brave earnest women, all over the state, who 
have worked steadily and faithfully to create 
the public sentiment which makes this cam- 
paign possible. 

All now depends on county organizations 
and precinct meetings. If the means and 
speakers at the disposal of the State Cam- 
paign Committee at Lincoln,under the able 
supervision of Mrs, Bittenbender, are suffi- 
cient to work up and organize the suffrage 
sentiment of the state and bring it to the 
polls on election day, there is hope that the 
state may be carried. If pot, not. Let all 
friends of suffrage in the East send their 
contributions at once to Mrs. Ada M. Bitten- 
bender, at Lincoln. The money will be wise- 
ly and faithfully applied. H. B. B. 

Sal 


LETTER FROM MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


Lonpon, SEPT. 27, 1882. 


Epitor JourNAL:—It is long since I 
wrote to you, dear seen and unseen friend; 
but I cannot now refrain from sending over 
the seas to you a few words to ask you to 
join with us English women in rejoicing 
over the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act. It is the high-water mark of 
the flood tide of our progress. At no time 
in recorded history have those women 
whose life in one direction has bien round- 
ed by marriage been placed in so indepen- 
dent a position, or had their capacity for bus- 
iness and responsibility sofully recognized 
by the law, as English wives will be and 
will have under the new Act. If you have 
not published a digest of this law before my 
letter reaches you, I am sure you will 
think the subject interesting enough to give 
your readers the following outline of it, 
which I clip from a leader that I contribut- 
ed last week to a London educational jour- 
nal, The Schoolmaster: 


The Common Law designation of a mar- 
ried woman is ‘‘feme covert”—a woman 
completely hidden and extinguished, and 
merged in the personality of the man she 
has married. It is a significant fact that 
this term is not once used in the new Act, 
although the antithetical ‘‘feme sole,” or 
single woman, is spoken of. The purport 
of the Act is, indeed, that a married wo- 
man is not in future to be a ‘‘feme covert,” 
so far as property is concerned. The first 
clause of the Act contains the gist of the 
whole. It declares that ‘‘A married woman 
shull be capabie of acquiring, holding, and 
disposing by willor otherwise, of any real 
and personal property as her separate prop- 
erty, in the same manner as if she were a 
‘feme sole,’ without the intervention of any 
trustee.” In other words, a married wo- 
man is legally able to hold and use any sort 
of property which she may become possess- 
ed of in any manner, with no more refer- 
ence to her husband than to her brothei 
or any other person. It is her property, 
not the busband’s, and his authority in her 
disposal of it is simply that which she may 
choose to allow him as her nearest friend 
and her co-partner in the affairs of exist- 
ence. This is a revolution in the arrange 
ments of domestic life, so far as that life is 
controlled by law, of the utmost import; 
and it is best to place the fact in plain lan 
guage, so that it may be fully understood 
by all whom it may concern. The remain- 
ing twenty-six clauses of the Act in no way 
modify or diminish the power of the clause 
above cited. Some of the further provis- 
ions, indeed, remove other obstacles in the 
way of the independence of women during 
marriage. The second clause provides that 
a wife shall have a right to bring an action 
of any sort in her own name, and may have 
an action brought against her, without her 
husband becoming in any way concerned 
in the matter; if she wins, the money is 
hers—if she loses, he is not responsible for 
her costs or damages. A married woman 
thus becomes eapable of making a contract. 
If her employers break faith with her, she 
can recover damages, and, conversely, the 
can obtain damages from her if she brea 
faith with them. A married woman, as a 
necessary consequence,may be made a bank- 
1upt independentiy of her husband, if she 
carries on a separate business. She also 
becomes capable, under another section, 
of acting as an executrix, or as a 
trustee, either alone or jointly with other 
persons, without the co-operation or per- 
missicn of her husband being required; and 
he, on the other hand, is freed from all 
responsibility for her doings in such capac- 
ities, unless he have ‘‘intermeddied” in her 
actions in the affair. The complete legal 
independence of married women is thus 
secured. Other sections provide for various 
possibilities. Neither husband nor wife can 
crimiually prosecute the other for theft 
while they live together; but each can bring 
a civil action for the recovery of property 








applied without permission to the uses of the 
one it did not belong to, and when they are 
living separately criminal action can be taken 
by either against the other for the removal 
of apy property. So, too, if a husband 
about to desert his wife, or vice versd, take 
away any of the separate property, that act 
can be prosecuted for as theft. On the 
other hand, a wife may not put her husband’s 
money—the housekeeping money, for in- 
stance— away in the savings’ bank; the 
husband is entitled to reclaim his own. Any 
dispute between husband and wife as to the 
ownership of property is to be decided in 
the county court, or, if the applicant pre- 
fers, in the High Court of Justice. A wife 
becomes equally liable with her husband for 
the support of their children; and the wife 
is liable for the maintenance of her husband, 
so far asis requisite to keep him off the 
pore rates, which is also the extent of the 
iability that the husband is under for the 
wife’s support. A wife will beable to bank 
her money and to transfer her stock without 
her husband’s consent. The Act comes 
into operation on the ist of January, 1883, 
It applies to women married before its pass- 
ing, but only as regards property which 
they may acquire after the date just given. 

Is this not a glorious advance upon the 
past condition of women! It is true, it 
refers only to the purse, and leaves un- 
touched one of our bitterest wrongs—the 
fact that we married English mothers have 
no legal right over our own childrer, and 
may not only have them snatched from our 
bosoms by a living father’s will, but may 
even have them torn from our embrace by 
his dead hand stretched from his tomb. 
Even as regards property, the law is hardly 
perfect yet. Although I have spoken above 
of the housekeeping money as the hus- 
band’s property, it is only because I wish 
to accurately represent the legal view, and 
not because I admit the justice of denying 
to the wife who saves and serves for her 
husband any legal claim to pecuniary re- 
muneration for her life-long labors. Nor 
is it right that when a man dies intestate 
the major part of his property, which prob- 
ably his wife helped to preserve, if not ac- 
tually to gain, should be taken frem her and 
given to his nearest male relatives. Never- 
theless, tbe advance is wonderful. The 
gem of the Act in wording I take to be 
that declaration that a man is not responsi- 
ble for his wife’s doings as a trustee unless 
he have ‘‘intermeddled” in her affairs. 
How delightful to think that it is recognized 
by law that one’s husband’s unasked-for in- 
terference is ‘‘meddling!” 

I write to women about this Act assured 
of their comprehension and sympathy. 
Even the best of men, the most in harmony 
with the aspirations and efforts of women, 
find it hard to realize why we are person- 
ally so aggrieved by wrongs which we do 
not personally feel, and so rejoiced by the 
recognition of rights of which we have 
never experienced the lack. My own dear 
husband, after kindly sympathizing with 
my elation for some time, at last observed: 
‘It has impressed you wonderfully, seeing 
that it can’t make any difference to you 
personally,” And I had to explain to him 
that a sensitive woman, taking her part in 
the world’s work, is met at every turn, and 
is pained and oppressed in every day, by 
that contempt, not, perhaps, for herself in- 
dividually, but for womanhood, which is 
felt by all but the noblest and finest-natured 
men. Contempt, brutal and undisguised 
or refined and cynical, meets us continu- 
ally; a survival from the old rough days of 
brute force, and perpetuated by being crys- 
tallized and enshrined in the laws. Those 
among us who have proved our intellect, 
and have made ourselves some sort of a 
position by our work, feel this contempt 
personally comparatively little; but we feel 
the contempt of the law, which is no re- 
specter of persons. I felt it in my small 
way afew years back when one after an- 
other of the great London bankers refused 
to keep my account after’ my marriage 
without my husband's written consent to 
their honoring my checks. This was no 
material hurt to me, for of course I could 
have had a hundred consents the moment 
I asked for them; but it was a moral insult 
such as an independent woman must feel 
keenly. But those who have not felt it do 
not know how irritating and depressing it 
is to be a member of a class upon whom 
such stigmas of incapacity and subject 
helplessness are thrown. We all have to 
suffer from the contempt for womanhood 
which such laws about women teach to 
men. Those of us who believe that the 
regeneration of society depends upon wo- 
men see that the world suffers from such 
contempt. It is because an amendment of 
the law in one country is both a token and 
a promise of improvement in general feel- 
ing, tbat I confidently venture to ask Amer- 
ican women to rejoice with English ones 
over the passing of our Married Women’s 
Property Act. 

FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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MISS POLLARD’S PRIZE. 


Four of the eight contestants at the re- 
cent Illinois annual inter-collegiate oratori- 
cal contest at Chicago were young ladies, 
The first prize, $75, was carried off by Miss 
Myra Pollard, of the Chicago University. 
Her subject was “La Marseillaise.” Miss 
Pollard will therefore represent Illinois in 
the next inter-state oratorical contest 
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~ NOTES AND NEWS. 





Nineteen women of Douglas, Mass., have 
asked to be assessed,so as to vote for school 
committee. 

Pauperism is extending so rapidly in the 
south of Ireland that 1000 able-bodied men 
and women are to be sent to Canada. 


The Chicago school board, by a vote of 
eight to four, has voted down the proposed 
rule not to allow its lady teachers to marry 
while in its service. 


William Shakespeare is running for sec- 
retary of state in Michigan, and half the 
people there are muttering to themselves, 
“That name sounds familiar, but 1 can’t 
place it.” 

It is said that women who ride tricyles in 
England are beginning to wear either trou- 
sers or the ‘‘divided skirt” of Lady Har- 
berton’s invention. 

A brewer in London confesses that the 
Salvation Army has diminished his receipts 
over $15,000 in one year, through their work 
among the lower classes. 


*‘Comet parties” are a social feature in 
Washington just now. The guests assemble 
at four o’clock in the morning and view the 
comet till sunrise. Refreshments are served. 


Mrs, Julia Ward Howe has an article in 
the North American tor November, in re- 
ply to Chas, W. Elliott. We shall publish 
seme portions of it next week. 

Many of our subscribers, who remember 
the name of Mary C. Beedy, will read with 
interest her advertisement among the Spe- 
cials, 

The Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who have been debating the ques- 
tion three or four years, are about to de- 
cide, it is thought, in favor of admitting 
women to the institution. 


Tbe National Dress Society of Great Bri- 
tain offers a prize for ‘‘the design of a fe- 
male garment combining ease, elegance, 
comfort and health.” The ‘‘divided skirt” 
has been condemned. 

The talk of a new Congregational weekly 
at Boston is revived. It is reported that 
the capital has been subscribed, and that 
Rev. George B. Spaulding of Dover, N. H., 
or Rev. Joseph Cook will be the editor. 


A colored industrial school, established 
at Huntsville, Alabama, by Mr. 8. R. Low- 
ery, a well-known colored man of the state, 
makes a special feature of silk culture, the 
results of which are very encouraging. 


The late Professor Ko always spoke of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe as ‘‘Mrs. Howe, the 
philosopher lady,” having bestowed that 
title upon her because he was so well pleased 
with an address he heard her deliver at the 
Concord school. 

The State W. C. T. U. of Colorado, 
at their annual convention, passed, without 
a dissenting voice,a comprehensive and 
strong resolution in favor of full suffrage 
forwomen. The session was remarkable 
for unanimity, point, practical sense, and 
well-oiled machinery. 

Colonel Higginson has declined to speak 
in bebalf of the Republican state ticket at 
the present election, on the ground that, as 
he cannot support the Republican nominee 
in his own district,his advocacy would only 
embarrass himself and others. 


A feminine amanuensis is writing Peter 
Cooper’s autobiography. Mr. Cooper is 
92 years of age, has been the contemporary 
of every President of the United States, 
and still thinks the resumption of specie 
payment was both a mistake and a crime. 


Ata recent meeting of the Gynecological 
Society, Dr. 8. C. Busey of Washington, 
Dr. T. M. Drysdale of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. E. Van de Worker of Syracuse, each 
read a paper upon the ‘Influence of High- 
heeled French Shoes upon the Female 
Form.” Nothing was said about high- 
heeled American or English shoes. 


It is reported that Mr. Walter Allen will 
be appointed editor of the Daily Advertiser 
when the new building is occupied, Mr. Ed- 
ward Stanwood to remain as leading editor- 
ial writer. Mr. A. Ross is to continue as 
managing editor, and Mr. E. M. Bacon 
will still have supervision over New Eng- 
land and local affairs. 

The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. at their 
annual meeting in Malden last week adopted 
the following resolution by an overwhelm- 
ing majority: ‘‘Resolved, that since we re- 
gard the ballot for woman as essential to the 
enforcement of righteous temperance legis- 
lation, we will petition the next legislature 
to grant it;and we will urge members of 
our unions to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of the school baliot already accorded 
them.” 

The Tecumseh (Neb.) Chieftain says, 
speaking of woman suffrage: ‘‘That there 
has been a decided revulsion or change 
in the sentiment of a good many prominent 
men on this point, there is no doubt. 
Men who bitterly opposed it six months 
ago are now outspoken in its favor, and 
doing all they can for the measure. The 
friends of the cause are much more confi- 
dent than they were three months ago, and 
they have reason to be. The cause has 
steadily gained from the outset.” 





Last Sunday was a great day for the 
Chinese masons of Philadelphia, for no less 
a@ personage than Loo Chew, a genuine 
mandarin, had arrived to initiate nine new 
candidates into the mystical order of the 
Gee Hing. The ceremony began in the 
afternoon with a feast at which a generous 
supply of chicken, rice and sharks’ fins was 
put where it would do the most goed, and a 
considerable quantity of American whiskey 
where it would do the most harm. Phila- 
delphia boasts several Chinese singers of 
the first rank, who enlivened both the feast 
and the initiation exercises with various se- 
lections from their native repetory, which 
were received with rapturous applause by 
the heathen and set on edge the teeth of 
passing Christians The programme had 
been adapted to an all-night session, and 
there is every reason to suppose that it 
was carried out to the letter. 

The class-rooms at the School of Elocu- 
tion and Expression at Freeman place 
were last Thursday evening converted 
into ascene of the highest social enjoy- 
ment. The occasion was a_ reception 
tendered Mr. and Mrs, Curry on their 
return from their wedding tour in 
Europe. One hundred and fifty pupils 
greeted them. An address of welcome, 
a collation,music and appropriate selections 
contributed to the pleasure of the even- 
ing. Mrs. Anna Baright Curry returns 
to her professional duties with broader and 
more comprehensive methods of work, 
the natural outgrowth of her summer’s 
study abroad. She is practically solving 
one of the new problems in woman’s exist- 
ence, and is exceptionally fitted, by her rare 
personal gifts and merits, to do so success- 
fully. In the new relations she has assum- 
ed, her professional duties and aims still 
hold a sacred place. 

A plucky woman in Cohoes got rid of a 
belligerent negro tramp in shert order the 
other day, Perceiving from his actions that 
he was determined to rob the house as soon 
as he had finished a generous dinner which 
she had set before him, she quietly took a 
revolver from a drawer in the sewing-ma- 
chine, at which she was sitting, and held it 
within the range of his vision. The negro 
laughed and said that he wasn’t afraid of a 
pistol in any woman’s hand, and he was wil- 
ling, furthermore, to bet that it wasn’t load- 
ed. ‘Oh yes, it is loaded,” shereplied, ‘‘I 
put in six cartridges myself this morning, 
and if you'll keep your eye on that knothole 
across the room for a moment you'll soon 
see whether I know how to shoot.’’ She 
aimed, fired and hit the mark, and then 
said: ‘‘Now get out of that door as lively 
as you can, or the nextshot will be at you.” 
He ‘‘got.” a 


THE MASSACHUSETTS W. C. T. U. 

The ninth annual convention of the Mass. 
W. C. T. U. was held at Malden last 
week. The convention gave ample evi- 
dence of the progress of our cause, not only 
in the large number of delegates, the au- 
diences which attended in spite of counter 
attractions in the city so close at hand, but 
in the advanced thoughts expressed,and the 
greater unanimity and enthusiasm with 
which these thoughts were received. 

Beside the names that have been so often 
seen in connection with these conventions 
were some new to our work, though not 
to the public. Dr. Mary J. Safford read 
an address upon ‘‘Physiological Effects of 
Alcoholic Beverages;” Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell read an essay on ‘‘Social Drink- 
ing;” Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps had 
promised a paper, and to be present if her 
delicate health and the weather permitted. 
The sky was lowering, the air too rough, 
and so the disappointed audience, very few 
of whom had seen the author of the books 
which had so delighted them, were obliged 
to listen to the reading of her paper,entitled 
“Conditions of Temperance Work,” by 
another. But as that other was Mrs. Liver- 
more, the paper had its best possible fram- 
ing apart from the personality of the writer. 

Two efforts to help women, originated 
and carried on by women, were represented ; 
the first by a familiar talk by Jennie Col- 
lins, entitled ‘‘Drunkenness as it affects 
Working Women,” and the second by a re- 
port of the Boston Home for Intemperate 
Women, in the care of Mrs. Charpiot. 

When the resolution in regard to suffrage 
was presented, Mrs. Livermore remarked, 
“I am not going to say one word upon this 
resvlution. I am not going to put it in the 
power of any one to say you were overborne 
by me.” Neither did the writer, who has 
often spoken in favor of the movement, 
speak at all; but one after another expressed 
herself in favor of it, rapidly, earnestly, till 
the question was put, and carried by alarge 
vote, none opposing, though it was evident 
all did not vote. Advanced ground on pro- 
hibition and other phases of temperance 
work was taken in the resolutions, the pro- 
hibitory constitutional amendment being es- 
pecially urged upon the attention of the 
unions, 

But few changes were made in the list of 
officers. The extreme illness of the treas- 
urer made it necessary to place another in 
that office, and Mrs. M. F. Dorr of Med- 
ford was unanimously elected. Mrs. M. G. 
C. Leavitt of Boston was chosen as auditor. 

M. @. Cc. iL 





FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


From and after September first, we offer 
the Woman's JouRNAL to new subscribers, 
for four months, for fifty cents. We do 
this to induce new subscribers to read it. 
We find that a large number of those who 
subscribe in this way continue to take the 
paper yearafter year. This offer furnishes 
a good opportunity for those who value the 
JOURNAL to send it to their friends who may 
not yet be interested, with the hope of creat- 
ing an interest. Who will thus send two 
copies of the JouRNAL? L. 8. 


~~ 
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SPIDER WEBS vs. TELEGRAPHY. 
One of the chief hindrances to telegraph - 
ing in Japan is the spider. The trees bor- 
dering the highways swarm with spiders, 
which spin their webs everywhere between 
the earth, wires, posts, insulators and trees, 
When the spider-webs are covered with 
heavy dews they become good conductors 
and run the messages toearth. The only 
way to remove the difficulty is by employ- 
ing men to sweep the wires with brushes of 
bamboo; but asthe spiders are more nu- 
merous and persistent than the brush-users 
the difficulty remains always a serious one. 
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(Fast, brilliant and fashionable are the 
Diamond Dye colors. One package cvlors 
1 to 4 lbs. of goods. 1( cents for any color. 




















PLATN 


Wool Dutch. 


We offer a large assort- 
ment of fashionable colors, 
in Plain English Wool 
Dutch, with borders and 
stair carpets to match. Also, 
an immense stock of Ken- 
sington Squares or Wood- 
stock Carpets, in novel de- 
signs and coloring and in 


many sizes. 


All the above we shall, as 


is our custom, offer at 


Reasonable Prices. 


John H Pray Sons &Co 


558 & 560 Washington Street. 


LADIES’ HATS 


Of all kinds made into the latest styles at short 

notice. (A practical Milliner always in attendance.) 

At the Wienohers.595 Washing on Street, 
OPP, R. H. WHITE & CO., 

R. C. STINSON, 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. |: 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no rem has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever tho cause, however obstinate 














| PRICE $1. 
~KIDNEY-WORT ; 





LADIES! 


Get your Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats refinished to 
look like new at HODGE’S BLEACHERY, No. 11 
Winter street, 


Stylographic Pens. 





Livermore 66 esos 81,075 
Cross Pen Co. “©  ——_—easeneee <eesee 2.00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ..... sseee 4,00 


All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 


184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
STUDENTS’ 





In Manilla or white 
cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 


per, 5 





At 


CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


PRICES. 





A SPBCIAL, 


L.IN EE. 





Royal Wiltons, at 
$2.00. 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


Royal Velvets, 


$1.50. 
5-FRAME yy! BRUSSELS, 











At 


Tapestry 


75 Cents. 


THREE-PLYS, 
$1.10. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 
ENGLISH SHEE: OIL 
$1.00. 


Rugs, Mats, &c., 


DOBSON ’S, 


525 and 527 WASHINGTON STREET, - - 


BOSTON. 

















DOCTOR 
Back-Supporting 


For the g 
SHOU LDER-BRACE 


and examined it. 
Attention is called to the 


Provision is made for att: 





Patented February 24, Price $1.5 
1880. 


[Mention this paper.] 


ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing thes 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
denc; to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the 
bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 


the hips one from the drag of both. 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
give waist measnre outside of dress, 


GEO. 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


GRAYW’S 
Shoulder-Brace. 


“As the twig is bent, eo is the tree inclined’ The truth of this old adage is 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that pereon had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 


urpoae of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 


has been devised, and so effectual is it in accomplish- 


ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, and 
it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


general construction, by which a pestost sponges. 
oulders back so as 


oung, at the period when 
aching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving 


In ordering, 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


FROST & CO., 














Lelia Josephine Robinson, | 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 30. BOSTON. 
Admitted to the Bar, June 1882. 


Mrs. L. H. PUTNAM, 
ART PARLOR, 


22 Winter St., Boston. 


NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Instruction in Kensington, Arasene, Mosaic Work 
and Plush Stitch. An Hour lesson, 75 cents. 


Mrs. Emily J. F. Newhall’s 
Family and Day School 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADI&s, 

91 Newbury Street........ s¥eebssuc Boston. 








Special attention given to the needs, tastes and 

disposition of each pupil. 
horough instruction in English branches and lan- 

guages. Girls fitted for Harvard and other colleges. 
Regular courses in Natural Science. The study of 
History, Geography and Art, aided by weekly visits 
to the Art Museum, aud by the use of the Stereopti- 
con. 

A special course in Medieval History. 

Pupils admitted to any class, for one quarter or 


more. 
For Catalogue address the Principal. 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 








The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelvin, 
books. Now offered at prices so !ow that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fally illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


WE. SCHOOL FURNISHING C0. 


27to 33 FRANKLIN ST. _ 


LETTER 
SOALE [22.21 “Wesicl sod edi WARD 





Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gets 








NOTE BOOKS. 


184 Devonshire St., Boston 


School Suits. 


In Large Varicty of Patterns, 
Cut and Made in the Neatest, 
Most Stylish and Substantial 
Manner and at Prices that will 
be Popular with all, 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St., Cor. Beach, 
GEO, W. WARREN, Manager. 





NEW STYLES 


WAIST. 


(A perfect substi 
= as corsets) 


fv, 

Union Under 
Flanncls, Chemi. 
\ settes, etc., made 

wan to order. 
t2"sena for Lilustrated Catalogue free, 
MISS C. BATES, 129 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


Fall aud Water Miner. 


NEW LOCATION AND OPENING. 
Mrs. JULIA FOWLE 


No. 6 WINTER ST, 


(Cor. Wasuineton St., Room 3, Up Onz Fiieut), 
announces to her friends and the lady public that 
having had her 


OPENING 


On October 10 and 11, she will now be pleased to 
show all the novelties of the season from late Paris 
importations. 

Mrs. Fowiz makes a specialty of FIfTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion, 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchasee are made or not. 











6 WINTER STREET, 


(Cor. Washington street), Boston, 


0 y 
PHOTOGRAPH | ..ona “Wako e GAY, Bis 











& GAY, Stationers, 144 Dev Street, 
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ALBUMS, | foston: “*”*" 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
“AS OFT BEFORE.” 


BY J. WARREN CHAPMAN. 


Only yesterday she said, 
Smiling bravely as of yore, 
“On the morrow from my bed 

I shall rize as oft before. 


“You will haply meet me, dear, 
On the stair or crowded street, 

As you come to bring me here 
Daily meed of roses sweet.” 


For my tears I could not see 

As I kissed her, cheek and brow; 
And my hand caressingly 

Said what lips could not avow. 


At the rise of sun to-day, 

With my roses, white and red, 
To her door I took my way, 

And they told me she was dead. 


And they led me where she lay 

In her shroud, so still and white; 
And I seemed to hear her say, 

As she smiling said last night: 


“You may haply meet me, dear, 
On the street or at my door; 

I shall pass both there and here, 
As I ever passed before.” 


<> 


FALLOW. 


BY LUCY LAROCOM. 





I like these plants that you call weeds,— 
Sedge, hardhack, mullein, yarrow,— 

That knit their roots, and sift their seeds 

Where any grassy wheel-track leads 
Through country by-ways narrow. 


They fringe the rugged hillside farms, 
Grown old with cultivation, 

With such wild wealth of rustic charms 

As bloomed in Nature’s matron arms 
The first days of creation. 


They show how Mother Earth loves best 
To deck her tired-out places; 

By flowery lips, in hours of rest, 

Against hard work she will protest 
With homely airs and graces. 


You plow the arbutus from her hills; 
Hew down her mountain laarel: 

Their place, as best she can, she fills 

With humbler blossoms; so she wills 
To close with you her quarrel. 


She yielded to your axe, with pain, 
Her free, primeval glory; 

She brought you crops of golden grain; 

You say, ‘‘How dull she grows! how plain!”— 
The old, mean, selfish story! 


Her wildwood soil you may subdue, 
Tortured by hoe and harrow; 

But leave her for a year or two, 

And see! she stands and laughs at you, 
With hardhack, mullein, yarrow! 


Dear Earth, the world is hard to please! 
Yet heaven's breath gently passes 
Into the life of flowers like these; 
And I lie down at bleseed ease 
Among thy weeds and grasses. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





THE LADY PHYSICIAN. 
BY CATHARINE L, BATES. 
Oh, who is this, who casts her rose of youth 
Beneath the feet of pain, nor fancieth 
The lily of her ladyhood, in sooth, 
Too white to bloom beside the couch of death? 


It isthe woman healer here who stands, 
With tender touch upon the cruel krife; 

With thought-engraven brows and skilful hands 
And yearning heart to save the house of life. 


Bless her, O women, for it was your call, 
It was the myriad cry of your distress, 

‘That urged her outward from the cloistered hall 
To make the burden of your anguish less, 


Shine on her, stars, while forth she goes alone 
Beneath the night, by angel pity led; 

Ané shed such lustre as your rays have thrown 
On bridal steps that chime with lover's tread. 


Her pathway scent, O flowers that fleck the field, 
As from her hurrying feet the dews are driven, 

With no less fragrance than your clusters yield 
By dimpled hands to happy mothers given. 


And ye, O men, who watch her toileome days 
With doubtful lip in half derision curled, 

Scant not her meed of courtesies and praise, 
The bloom and starlight of the spirit world. 


For with a sense of loss too fine to own, 
The nestward longing of the carrier dove, 
She turoet’ from her first, entitled throne, 
And all the household walks that women love, 


The gracious ministries of little deeds 

And service for the few, by love made sweet, 
From these she turneth unto wider needs, 

And pours her ointment on the stranger's feet. 


Perchance, amid the clash of busy days, 
She may lay by a trick or two of charme, 
May miss of those caressing, dainty ways 
That women learn from babies in their arms. 


But even while the battle scars her face, 

And makes her voice stern in the combat rude, 
She but refines her best, peculiar grace, 

And proves her self-forgetful womanhood. 


ae 
> 


¥or the Woman's Journal. 
MARCIA’S EXCHANGE. 





BY M. A. NEALL. 

“I am interested in Marcia. She is more 
capable even than the other girls, and she is 
so young to be disappointed! I do feel for 
her.” 

Mrs. Lyon’s voice was as sympathetic as 
her face. Mrs. Vintroit, Marcia’s mother, 
said as she sat down by her neighbor: 

“It may after all be better as itis. If 
Mr. Bennett preferred another, it wassurely 
better to find it out before it was too late; 
and I have no fears for Marcia—she will 
get bravely over it.” 

“Tam not so sure that he did, for my 
part. There’s something not yet explained. 
But it is too late now to talk, 1 suppose; and 
I am glad she is not going to sit down and 


grieve.” 


It certainly did not look like it that even- 
ing. Marcia’s face was as fresh and bright 
as any of the others gathered round the tea- 
table. It was not long before she began, 
looking at her mother: 

“You know, in a large place like this 
there are always people wealthy enough to 
refurnish their houses every few years, and 
they do it, too. Now, what becomes of the 
old furniture?” 

“I know,” said Jasper. ‘‘It is sold at 
auction. 1 went to one, and the man talked 
fast, you'd better believe. ‘I am offered a 
five—five—five—who'll give me a ten?— 
who'll give mea ten? ten?’ justas fast! Oh, 
I’m going to be an guctioneer.” 

The boy spoke with the confident as- 
piration and assurance of fourteen years. 
But Marcia did not heed her brother, al- 
though the rest smiled. 

“Then, mother, many poor families, as 
they get a little money ahead, invest it in 
cheap clothing and household stuff. Now 
it seems to mea large class would prefer 
buying good second-hand material to a poor 
and cheap new stock.” 

“If they were sensible of the advantages 
of it, Marcia,” said her mother, busy with 
her tea and toast. 

“If I could bring these two classes to- 
gether”—began the girl again, and stopped. 
‘You don’t mean a second-hand furniture 
store, my dear?” her mother inquired. 
“‘No,” said Berta, the beauty of the fam- 
ily, with greatdisdain, ‘‘She meansan old- 
clothes shop—rags bought and sold, etc.” 
Marcia looked vexed as they all laughed, 
but still replied good-naturedly: 

“I should call itan Exchange, and I 
think such a business could be built up heré 
as would in time prove profitable.” 

‘Very possibly, by some man with expe- 
rience and judgment. One would have to 
meet with many different and not all desir- 
able people.” 

Mrs. Vintroit spoke thoughtfully, but 
Marcia was quick to rejoin: 

“That is the case in every occupation, 
almost. Thereis always something disa- 
greeable to be met with. This would re- 
quire judgment that could only be taught 
and learned by experience. I have a faculty 
for ‘fixing over,’ you have admitted a thou- 
sand times. It would come into profitable 
use in this way.” 

‘‘But why not go into a store? Iam quite 
sure Mr. Daly would employ you. Then 
you would have so little care.” 

‘‘And less profit. I mean to be at the 
head of my business, ‘be it ever so humble.’ 
If 1 am capable, I shall succeed. I may not 
succeed, but | mean to try. There’s no harm 
in that, I suppose.” 

And now Lydia, who had not spoken be- 
fore, waseven more unkind than Berta. 
“You'll put an advertisement in all the 
papers, of course, like those we sometimes 
see: ‘Cast-off clothing wanted—highest cash 
prices paid for old stoves and carpets. Nice 
place for us to see your name!” 

‘‘Mother dear,” said Berta coaxingly, 
“don’t let her do anything strange and un- 
womanly, that will attract attention. What 
would the Stinsons say? We always have 
been particular.” 

Marcia’s eyes flashed a little flery spark 
at Berta. ‘‘Do you think I would do any 
thing unwomanly or indelicate, any more 
than yourself?” she asked. 

‘But this is hardly respectable,—though 
I don’tthink you mean it, Marsh.” 

“I shall make it respectable, then,” said 
Marcia proudly. 

Some years after, Mrs. Lyon was visiting 
a former resident who made many inquiries 
for those she had once known or been ac- 
quainted with. She casually mentioned the 
Vintroits, when Mrs. Lyon at once became 
enthusiastic. 

“Oh, I must tell you about them. It was 
about the time you moved away that the 
father died. They are all smart, and got 
along very well. Berta married our young 
city physician, Dr. Stinson. Her youngest 
sister took her school in her place. Marcia, 
my favorite, you know, opened a store of 
her own. She calls it the Exchange, and 
it is such a pleasant place—quite a fash- 
ionable resort. She has books, paintings, 
engravings, statuary, handsome furniture, 
some of which she has upholstered herself. 
She can do almost any thing of that kind, 
you know; such acapable girl! You see, 
if any one wished to dispose of some article 
for a fair remuneration or exchange it for 
something they would lixe better, Marcia 
made the opportunity and no onethe wiser. 
She has been prosperous, and has deserved 
her good fortune.” 

“She was engaged at one time, and about 
to be married, I think.” 

‘*Yes, toa Mr. Bennett. He went west 
and married another girl who developed a 
consumption and died in less than two 
years. He is writing to Marcia now. [un- 
derstand he was unduly influenced to be- 
lieve that she preferred another in her heart 
to him, and so left her. But it seems he 
cannot forget, and it remains to be seen if 
she will forgive.” 

‘‘What will become ofthe store if she 
should?” 

“Her brothers are just graduating from 
school, all ready for some business. They 
have been of help to her, and she has trained 


ter. She has demonstrated what a woman 
of spirit and determination can do towards 
earning her own living and being of use to 
herself and others round her.” 

‘Ah, yes,” said her friend. ‘‘You mean 
she has made of ber opportunities a suc- 
cess,” 


HI8 FIRST PATIENT. 
BY FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


Dr. Paul Ventnor sat alone in his office, 
his hands crossed on his knees, his eyes fix- 
ed upon vacancy, the light from the side- 
jet falling upon his worn, anxious face. 

The room was barely comfortable. The 
floor was covered with matting. The wall- 
paper was shabby, but was cheerfully 
relieved by a few cheap yet brightly-col- 
ored chromos, and the heavily gilt 
frame which inclosed his diploma. A 
desk somewhat littered, a book-case but 
partially filled, an old-fashioned sofa, and a 
few stuffed, stiff-backed chairs, were all 
the furniture visible. We say visible, be- 
cause within a small curtained alcove were 
alow narrow bedstead, and a dingy toilet 
stand, in keeping with the cracked wash- 
bowl and pitcher which surmounted it, and 
with the rickety towel-rack which stood 
beside it. 

The doctor was quite a young man, pre- 
possessing in appearance, and positive in 
his manver,—his grave, thoughtful face in- 
dicating character and a fair degree of re- 
served strength. His clothes hada seedy 
look; they were entire, but much worn, and 
frayed around the button-holes, the faded 
binding rendered less noticeable by the ap- 
plication of ink. 

In fact, the doctor was very poor, and 
the outlook for the future was in no wise 
encouraging. He had been located in that 
quarter of the city for three months, and as 
yet had not received a single professional 
call. He had spent his means, and had 
been compelled to pawn his surgical instru- 
ments and a few of his books; he wasin ar- 
rears for boarding, while the landlord had 
given him notice to vacate the room. 

The doctor was rot to blame for his 
straightened circumstances. He had prac- 
ticed rigid economy; he had nailed up his 
sign and distributed his circulars; he was 
at least theoretically well up in his profes- 
sion; his address was in his favor; he had 
patiently waited. There was not much 
sickness in the neighborhood, and what 
little patronage there was went into the 
hands of the older practitioners, No won- 
der that the young doctor’s attitude was a 
forlorn one, and the expression on his face 
almost devoid of hope. 

Suddenly his countenance brightened. 
Some one had pulled the bell. Who else, 
if not a patient? He opened the door, and 
a lady entered. She was closely veiled, and 
yet he knew that she was young, because of 
the elasticity of her movements. 

"You are Dr. Ventnor?” she asked, her 
voice sweet and distinct, though slightly 
tremulous. 

“At your service, madam,” he answered, 
with a polite bow. ‘‘Pray be seated.” 

She took the chair which he placed for 
her, and removed her veil; and as she did 
so, he noticed that her hand was small, 
white, shapely and bejeweled. Her face 
was exceedingly fair, though it wore a 
troubled look. Her eyes were black and 
lustrous. They made a rapid survey of the 
room, and then rested upon the doctor’s 
face in such a steady, calculating, estimat- 
ing way, that he felt the blood filling his 
cheeks. 

“I wish you tocall upon my father,” she 
said. 

“‘To-night?” asked the doctor. 
‘‘Well—no,” she Gebatingly answered. 
‘To-morrow will do. I tell you before- 
hand, it’s an odd case, and a bad one. If 
you succeed in relieving him you have only 
to name your fee.” 

‘*What is his malady?” asked the doctor. 
‘‘He’s a hypochondriac,” she slowly, 
half-unwillingly admitted, the color coming 
and going in her face. ‘‘He has a strange 
hallucination, and if he is not lifted out of 
it, it will end in his death.” 

The doctor was becoming fascinated with 
the sweet voice, the graceful gestures, the 
black eyes, which grew more lustrous be- 
cause anxiety had filled them with tears. 
He drew his chair nearer to her own. 

“You have consulted other physicians?” 
he asked. 

“Quite a number,” she replied, a little 
flurriedly. ‘Some of the best in the city.” 
‘*Without success?” 

“Oh, of course;” and she spoke with im- 
patience. ‘‘They had no—no—intentions. 
They argued, and—hooted.” 

There was something charming about 
those pauses in the choice of words. 

‘‘You think they should have humored 
him?” the doctor asked. 

“Yes!” she answered, her face brighten- 
ing. ‘You have caught the idea. Oh, sir, 
I believe that you can cure him.” 

In her excited eagerness, she uncon- 
sciously laid her hand on his arm, and the 
touch thrilled him. 

‘“‘Why did you come to me?” he asked. 
“I am young—inexperienced—unknown.” 





look. ‘I do not know. Why do we do 
queer things?” and she smiled a little odd- 
ly. ‘‘They come to us like a—a—revela- 
tion.” 

It was an ambiguous explanation, and 
yet he understood her. 

‘‘Perhaps the other physicians were too 
old, and knew too much,” she added, the 
odd smile again stirring her lips. 

*‘I will do what I can,” the doctor grave- 
ly said. ‘‘What is the character of the hal- 
Jucination?” 

“It is concerning his food,” she slowly 
replied, the piquancy dying out of her 
face. ‘‘Or, to be precise, it concerns what 
is given him to drink. For days at a time 
nothing liquid passes his lips. Oh, it is 
just dreadful.” 

‘There are rational intervals?” the doctor 
asked. 

‘*Yes, thank God!” she exclaimed, with 
fervor; ‘‘otherwise he would be in his 
grave.” 

“He fancies the water to be poisoned, 
eh?” 

“Oh, worse!” cried the lovely visitor. 
‘Filled with the finest needles.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Dr. Ventnor. He was 
thoughtful fora minute—then added: ‘‘Give 
me your address. I'll call tomorrow.” 

She handed him a card upon which was 
printed: 


G. B. Branson, 
No. —, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The doctor knew the gentleman by repu- 
tation; he felt sure that there was a heavy 
fee in prospect. 

**You will be sure to come?” his visitor 
asked, with a delightfuk tremor in her 
voice. 

She arose, and dropped her veil over her 
face, her diamond rings catching a thou- 
sand sparkles of light. 

‘*Without fail,” was the doctor’s answer, 
as he accompanied her to the door. ‘Is 
your father in distress now?” 

‘Very much so, sir.” 

They had reached the doorstep. It was 
so early in the evening yet that she was 
not in need of an escort. 

“One thing more, Miss Branson,” he said. 
“It may be best for me not to call as a phy- 
sician.” 

‘‘Why not?” asked she, in surprise. 

‘‘He may be prejudiced,” replied the doc- 
tor. ‘Probably you have not caught my 
meaning. A great deal will depend upon 
adroitness. Could I not come upon some 
pretended business? Of a kind in which 
he takes an interest?” 

She bent her head, and he noticed how 
finely poised it was. 

‘He has houses to rent on Brandywine 
street,” she said, aftera pause. ‘‘To rent 
and to sell.” 

‘Very good,” rejoined the doctor, ‘‘that 
will serve me. Now, Miss Branson, you 
must not be surprised if I cut up some 
queer antics.” He laughed as he said that. 
‘‘Watch me closely, fora clew to what I 
would have you do or say.” 

He felt that she was keenly regarding 
him, in the dimness, through her veil. 

“I think I understand,” she simply said. 
**Good evening, sir.” 

The next morning Doctor Paul Ventnor 
took from a drawer a strong horse-shoe 
magnet. He rubbed steadily upon the 
blade of his pocket-knife with one of the 
poles of the magnet, thoroughly electrify- 
ing it. He purchased a paper of very fine 
needles at an adjoining store; then set out 
for the residence of his patient. 

He found the latter to be a man well ad- 
vanced in life, intelligent and genial—so 
genial, in fact, that the doctor wondered at 
there being so much of the suspicious in his 
nature. 

The room was magnificently furnished, 
yet without a violation of harmony or taste. 
The owner was evidently a man of wealth, 
disposed to consult his ease. 

The doctor at once opened & conversation 
about the houses on Brandywine street, in 
which Mr. Branson earnestly joined, and 
vividly explained points in the speculation. 
‘Sir, could I trouble you for a drink of 
water?” the doctor suddenly asked. 
“Certainly,” replied the other. 
please bring Mr. ——?” 
Ventnor,” supplied the doctor. 
*‘A glass of water,” completed Mr. Bran- 
son. 

He was addressing his daughter, who had 
called upon the doctor the evening before, 
and she was seated in one of the bay win- 
dows. She put aside her book, left the 
room, and returned with a glass of water, 
which the doctor accepted with a bow. 

He was more impressed with her loveli- 
ness than ever, now that he had a better 
view of her. Her hair was black and abun- 
dant, her air dignified, her manner royal; 
she was undoubtedly an intelligent, refined, 
sensible, pure-minded young woman. 

No glance of recognition passed between 
them—at least her father did not notice 
avy; but the doctor saw a waiting, wistful, 
trusting, anticipating look in her eyes, 
which made his pulse throb faster. 

He raised the glass to his lips, and then a 
well-feigned look of astonishment crossed 
his face. He ejected some of the water, 
plucked at his mustache, and then strode to 
the window, where he seemed absorbed in 
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them; but I doubt ifthey succeed any bet- 


‘“‘Why?” she inquired, with a searching 


an examination of the contents of the glass. 





‘What is the matter?” asked Mr. Bran- 
son. 

“Matter?” sharply repeated the doctor 
as he turned from the window. “Sir, who 
is this girl?” he sternly asked. 

“Girl!” exclaimed Mr. Branson, with a 
frown. ‘She is my daughter.” 

“I beg a thousand pardons!” humbly re. 
joined the doctor, seeming quite flurried, 
“This is remarkable! Very remarkable?” 
and he stared into the glass. 

‘‘What is remarkable?” asked Mr. Bran. 
son, with a gasp. 

“There are needles swimming in the wa. 
ter!” announced the doctor, the nonplused 
look still on his face. ‘‘Hundreds of them, 
sir! How did they getin? Why did she 
bring me such stuff as this?” 

**‘Needles!” exclaimed Mr. Branson, be. 
coming very much excited. ‘‘There, Kate!” 
he added, with an air of triumph. ‘‘What 
have I always told you?” 

Miss Branson stared into the tumbler, her 
face comically demure. 

“‘T see no needles,” she said. 

“Oh, you don’t, eh?” sarcastically rejoin- 
ed the doctor. ‘‘What do you say, Mr. 
Branson?” and he handed the old gentle. 
man the glass. 

“You are right, sir,” declared he; ‘‘I see 
them with the naked eye; and my sight is 
none of the best, for I am almost seventy, 
But you cannot convince her.” 

‘May be I can,” objected the doctor. 

He took out his knife, thrust into the 
glass the magnetized blade, and when he 
withdrew ita number of needles were ad- 
hering to it, for he had adroitly dropped 
them into the water. 

‘What have you to say now?” he asked, 
his eyes upon Kate. 

“I am convinced,” she said. ‘Why, it is 
horrible!” 

The doctor turned to Mr. Branson, and 
said: 

“You do not seem greatly surprised?” 

“Well, no,” replied the old gentleman, 
with a grin, “it is no new experience to 
me. For months I have found needles in 
the water, milk, tea, coffee—in everything 
served upto me todrink. I cannot begin 
to tell you what I have suffered. I called 
in several physicians, but they laughed at 
me, and treated it as the fancy of a disor- 
dered mind. You are the only person who 
ever detected the needles, and I know you 
had no hint of the matter from me or any- 
body else. I shall ever hold youin grateful 
remembrance, if for no other reason than 
because you have convinced my daughter. 
She will believe, with me, that a diabolical 
and systematic attempt has been made upon 
my life.” 

“On mine, sir, in this instance,” grimly 
rejoined the doctor. ‘‘It is an outrageous 
affair, and must be looked into. Who 
filled this glass?” 

‘‘Richard,” replied Miss Branson. 

‘‘Who is Richard?” asked the doctor. 

“A domestic.” 

“Send him here at once!” peremptorily 
ordered the doctor. P 

Mr. Branson stared with admiration at 
his visitor; he was a man of nerve, of pur- 
pose, and of promptness; he would surely 
unravel the mystery. 

“This man Richard,” the doctor asked, 
‘‘is he a colored man?” 

‘-A mulatto.” 

‘‘Compos-mentis?” 

“A trifle simple-minded, I suspect.” 

‘‘How long has he been with you?” 

“Three years.” 

‘‘Ah!” ejaculated the doctor. 
be sent away at once,” 

The servant came into the room, preceded 
by Miss Branson. 

“Did you fill this glass with water?” the 
doctor sharply asked. 

“Yes, sah,” answered the mulatto, a 
harmless-looking fellow, with high cheek 
bones and watery eyes. 

“Did you drop any needles into it?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Golly, no!” exclaimed the man. 
no needles in it. 
of Mr. Branson’s, 
about it.” 

“Oh, he does, eh?” frowned the doctor, 
“Well, it is no fancy.” 

‘‘Dar’s no needles in the water,” declared 
the man. 

‘We'll see,” said the doctor, as he thrust 
the magnetized knife-blade into the glass. 
“What are these, pray?” indicating a num- 
ber of dangling needles. 

There was something comical in the way 

the man’s eyes dilated. 
*Dey is needles, sah, sure as you live!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Dey must jist been in the 
cooler. I didn’t put ’em in; I swear I 
didn’t, sah!” 

“Your services here end with to-day!” 
the doctor sternly said. “If there is any 
money due you, Mr. Branson will pay it.” 

A dumbfounded look settled upon the 
servant’s face, and he was about to protest 
with vehemence, when Mr. Branson sternly 
seconded the doctor’s order. 

“I owe you a week’s wages, which Kate 
will pay you at once,” he said. ‘Now go, 
and be thankful I didn’t have you up be- 
fore a magistrate.” 

The man bestowed a fierce, angry glance 
upon the doctor, and then slowly and sul- 
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lenly left the room. 
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Mr. Branson and the doctor conversed for 
g hour upon various tepics. The old gen- 
jeman was wonderfully pleased with him, 
od cordial in his invitation to him to call 
sgain. 

Miss Branson accompaniec the doctor to 
the door. 

“Your father is cured,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” she asked, her hand- 
some eyes on his face. ‘‘We will wait a 
week. That was an admirable ruse. 
Take this, please; it is simply a remem- 
prance. . 

A roll of something was placed in his 
pand. 

‘Thank you!” he gratefully said. 

‘‘You were rather hard on Richard,” re- 
parked Miss Branson, with a smile. 

“I wronged him,” admitted the doctor. 
“But I had to assail some one. Can you 
pot explain the matter to him, and procure 
him a situation elsewhere?” 

“I will try,” she replied. 

The doctor bowed, and then hurried back 
to his office. He paid the debts which an- 
noyed him most, and felt like another man. 
At the end of the week he received a sec- 
ond voluntary fee from his fair friend. 

The tide turned; patients called on him 
or sent for him; his practice became assured ; 
he was soon on the high road to compe- 
tency. 

He became afrequent visitor at the house 
of Mr. Branson, and finally married the 
dark-eyed young girl who had brought him 
his first case.—The Oriental Casket. 
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RAFT AND DORY. 


BY ALICE M. EDDY. 


‘It’s no use,” said Bert with decision; 
“this dory won’t hold more than seven, no 
matter howclose wecrowd.” Thechildren 
looked at each other dubiously. There 
were eight of them. 

And the bay was all alive with flashing 
waves, and the wind blew straight in, fresh 
and strong, across dancing sapplgfres, and 
the sunlight lay full on the tempting gray 
rock at Point Lyle, a mile away. And the 
dory would only hold seven! 

‘-Somebody must stay behind,” continued 
Bert, beginning to take off his shoes and 
stockings, preparatory to pushing off the 
“Ann Mary.” Ned, Dick and Walter imme- 
diately followed his example. Of course 
they must go to manage the boat. Katie 
had taken her place within it already, and 
she sat still, rocking gently to and 
fro as if she were quite alone on the beach. 
Daisy said it was too bad that the dory was 
so small, and Anna remarked to Bert, ‘‘I 
suppose I'd better take the stern seat and 
steer; hadn’t 1?” And everybody looked at 
Madge. 

“But I don’t think it’s fair,”said that small 
personage, in answer to this silent sugges- 
tion. “I always have to stay at home if any- 
body does, and I want to go over to the 
Point awfully. Itisn’t fair. Someone else 
ought to stay this time.” 

‘*Well, 7 can’t, anyhow. I shall have to 
steer,” said Anna, promptly taking her place 
in the stern. 

“Don’t be selfish, Madgie. I'll give you 
one of my fishing lines if you won’t fuss,” 
said Dick. 

‘Daisy or Katie might stay,” said Madge, 
wistfully. ‘‘I haven’t been over to the 
Point but twice all summer, and you're 
always going.” 

‘‘Now see here, Madgie,” said Walter, 
coming forward with trousers rolled up 
above his knees, ‘‘you can’t do anything in 
the boat, you know, and everybody else 
can. Even Daisy can bail out the water, 
and Katie is going to tell usa fairy story 
on the way over. Besides, we can’t always 
be taking you around with us everywhere. 
You can’t go; that is all there is about it. 
We'll bring you back lots of shells and 
things, so be good and don’t bother us.” 

Then Madge sat down on the sand and 
began tocry. There was no gainsaying her 
elder brother’s decision, but the disappoint- 
ment was too great to be borne with calm- 
ness, She buried her face in her white 
apron and would not look up as the boat 
moved off.’ ‘‘Seems to me a girl nine years 
old is too big to cry over a boat ride,” said 
Bert severely as he jumped in last. And 
then the ‘‘Ann Mary” danced away toward 
the Point, and the company within began 
to talk very fast about all manner of sub- 
jects, and to look about them in every di- 
rection but the one they had just left. Only 
Ned sat very still with his eyes fixed on that 
solitary little figure on the yellow sand, 
with the long brown hair falling about its 
shoulders and its head buried in its lap. 
Ned thought thatif he had a little sister like 
that he would not treat her as Walter and 
Katie did theirs. He was quite angry with 
Katie for coming, and reflected that all the 
grown people in the house were gone for a 
drive, and that there were only one or two 
nurses and babies left to be company for 
little Madge. Of course it was no business 
of his. He wasn’t responsible for other 
people's sisters, and yet it would be lonely 
for the poor little thing. For his part he 
didn’t see why some one hadn’t stayed be- 
hind with her. Girls were an awfully self- 





ish set. Why, it would spoil his pleasure 
for the whole afternoon to think of how 
she had cried when Walter said she couldn't 
go. 
He turned the subject over and over in 
his mind while Katie began her fairy story, 
and at last as they neared a long spur of 
rock that stretched out from the shore, 
almost half way to the Point, he suddenly 
spoke out. 

‘See here, Bert, I’ve got to go back. 
There's something I want tosee to on shore. 
Let me off here, will you, andI will walk 
back along the beach.” 

There was a general outcry of surprise. 
Ned was a favorite with every one, and no 
party was complete without him. 

‘‘Why , what on earth —” cried Bert, rest- 
ing on his oar inamazement. ‘What's got 
into you, Ned Hart?” 

‘‘No matter,” said Ned shortly. ‘‘I’m not 
going, that’s all.” 

“Why, I think it is too bad,” said Daisy. 
‘*‘What are you going to do, I’d like to 
know?” 

‘It doesn’t concern you,” answered Ned, 
still more impatiently. ‘‘I’ve got something 
to see to, Isay. Here, Dick, back water, 
can’t you, and bring the dory round, so I 
can get out. Katie, you come and take my 
oar. No, I sha’n’t go, so you needn’t tease. 
Just let me off, and let me alone.” 

Ned was decidedly cross as he stepped on 
the first rocks. He knew perfectly well that 
he was not the one to give up his fun forthe 
sake of asilly little cry-beby of nine years 
old, but where was the use of going on if 
all the pleasure was spoiled already? He 
went springing on from rock to rock with 
an impatient sense of injury. He had no 
idea of letting Madge know that he had 
come back on her account, but he would 
let her stay with him till the restcame back 
at any rate. 

It wasn’t long before he met her wan- 
dering forlornly along the beach, with red 
rims about her eyes and a general appear- 
ance of depression, which restored Ned’s 
good humor immediately. 

‘Hullo, Madgie!” he said, enjoying her 
surprise at sight of him. 

‘‘Why, where did you come from?” she 
cried, stopping short and regarding him 
with astonishment. 

‘They let me off up above there,” replied 
Ned, looking down at her with his hands in 
his pockets, ‘‘{ thought I’d rather take the 
raft and go up the creek a way, to a place 
I know that’s full of red lilies and raspber- 
ries and things.” 

“Oh,” said Madge, relapsing into melan- 
choly. The raft was the property of the 
boys, and none of the girls had ever accom- 
panied them on those delightful journeys 
up the creek, 

‘You can go with me, if you want to,” 
said Ned condescendingly. ‘I don’t mind 
taking you, as long as the others aren’t here, 
if you'll sit still and do just what I’ll tell 
you.” 

*‘Oh, 1 will! I will!” cried Madge, clap- 
ping her hands with delight. ‘‘Oh, Ned, 
you’re the best boy! Do let’s us hurry! I 
want to see the red lilies so much!” 

It was only a short walk to the mouth of 
the salt creek that moved down to the sea 
through the fields of the farm where the 
children were spending their holidays. They 
reached the place in high spirits, Madge 
dancing with joy, and Ned already making 
up his mind that his small sacrifice was 
“going to pay.” 

“Now yousit stillasa stone,” said the 
boy, lifting his companion into the middle 
of theraft. ‘‘i’ll pole and you can be pas- 
senger—or no,” he continued with a burst 
of benevolence, ‘‘I declare, I’vea great mind 
to let you pole too. Here, catch hold of 
this one and stand just here by me, and now 
push. If you do pitch in I can pull you 
right out, so you needn’t be afraid. Now, 
off we go.” 

I think Madge has never known a more 
delightful hour than that in which she and 
Nec went up the creek together for the first 
time, winding among the hay-fields and 
orchards, now catching at the low hanging 
branch of a thimbleberry bush and staining 
their fingers with the sweet berries warmed 
through with the July sun; pow watching 
the shine of the sea through the bushes, 
and again coming out into an open space 
where they could see the whole sweep of 
the beach with Point Lylestanding bold and 
rugged beyond the level sands. 

As for ‘‘pitching in,” that foreseen con- 
tingency did actually occur, and Madge re- 
ceived an involuntary ducking, from which 
she was promptly rescued by her boy pro- 
tector and placed dripping on the raft again, 
with the injunction to ‘‘squeeze it out and 
never mind, for salt water doesn’t give 
cold.” 

And at last they reached the field where 
the red lilies grew, thousands of them, all 
swaying and bowing to each other like so 
many queens in gorgeous scarlet robes. 
There was a little thicket of bushes all 
about the field, like a wall for this royal 
presence room, and overhead the sky was 
clear deep blue, and red butterflies were 
dancing high in the air, as if some of the 
lilies had taken wing and flown away to see 
what lay outside of their pleasant green 
court. 

Madge plunged into the lilies with a shriek 





of delight, while Ned devoted himself to 
thimbleberries, and reflected that Jittle girls 
were pretty good company and that he was 
glad he had gove back to see to Walter’s 
little sister. 

So the long bright afternoon wore away 
while the two told stories, played ‘‘tag,”” and 
gathered flowers, until at last thesun began 
to sink and they went down the creek again. 
Madge, with her arms full of the flaming 
lilies, and Ned singing to a queer wild tune 
as he poled the raft: 

“I thought I heard an old man say, 
Aye, oh! you rolling river, 
To-morrow is oar sailing day, 

Aye, oh! we’re bound away, 

Upon the wild Missouri.’’ 

“I’m glad Icame back,” he said confiden- 
tially, as they walked up to the house, 
‘You're a jolly littlething, and I like you, 
and I'll row you over to the Point myself 
to-morrow, if you want to go. I think it 
was real mean to make you stay home.” 

‘‘Ned,” said Madge, standing still in the 
path, ‘‘did you come back on purpose? Oh, 
you're the very kindest boy I ever saw, and 
Ido thank you so much!” 

And then Walter and Kate came down 
from the house with somewhat conscience- 
stricken faces, and burdened Madge with 
gifts of shells and stones from the Point, 
and were particularly affectionate to her all 
the evening. 

Madge used to wonder why that one 
golden afternoon always stood out most 
clearly and brightly among her confused 
pleasant memories ofthat summer by the 
sea-shore, It was some time before she was 
old enough to understand how winding wa 
ter, and leve! fields, and scarlet lilies were 
glorified for her by the gentle deed of the 
boy who was true knight enough to turo 
back from an afternoon’s fun to find a rare 
pleasure in giving delight to a lonely child. 
Christian Union. 





HOW TO BECOME A PROOF-READER. 


An anxious inquirer having written to 
the Chicago Tribune to know what he 
should do to become a first-class proof- 
reader, received the following reply: 


To become a first-class proof-reader isa 
very easy task—so easy that the wonder is 
more young people don’t take it up instead 
of clerking or copying. The first step isto 
serve an apprenticeship at printing, which 
enables the student to discern typographical 
irregularities, A general acquaintance with 
history, biography, poetry, fiction, music, 
geography, the drama, etc., is important. 
Politics should have earnest attention, for 
you must be able to identify every man who 
has followed that business from Cain down 
to the present day. No matter where his 
residence or what his calibre—whether he is 
or was the Premier of England, or the Ca- 
liph of Bagdad, or a Bridgeport ‘‘tarrier”’— 
you should have a minute knowledge of his 
public and private life and be able to select 
the proper spelling from the half-dozen ways 
which the author is sure toemploy. Read, 
ponder and assimilate Webster, the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, 
Roger’s Thesaurus, Lippincott’s Gazetteer, 
Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates, the cyclope- 
dias of Appleton, Zell, Johnson, and others, 
Bremisch- Niedersciheisches Wé6rterbuch, 
Brandtke’s Slownik dokladny Jezyka Pols- 
kiego i Niemieckiego, and any other works 
of a solid nature that happen to be at hand. 
During the long winter evenings you might 
scoop in a few languages—say Greek, Lat- 
in, French, Hebrew, Russian, German, Chi- 
nese, Bohemian and Choctaw. You will 
need them inthe fashion article and the 
mayor’s speeches. The foregoing areafew 
of the acquirements of a first-class proof- 
reader, The business is learned in a short 
time by any young man with a little perse- 
verance, and affords constant employment 
{twelve hours seven days a week) at a liber- 
al compensation ($20), with frequent honora- 
ble mention. When you have picked up the 
rudiments mentioned, if you don’t conclude 
to become a college professor at $5000 a 
year, call atthe Zribune oftice and we will 
give youadesk. Our present proof-read- 
ers are hardly up to the standard. 
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WOMEN WANTED ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The school superintendent of Lackawanna 
County, Penn., makes an admission which 
will frighten all the ancient fossils of the 
country. After commenting severely on the 
lamentable want of method in district 
school management which has kept many 
school-houses in such ill repair that for 
weeks and months the children have suffered 
from cold, snow, rain and smoking chim- 
neys, he declares that there will never be 
any marked change in *‘this execrable state 
of affairs” untii women constitute a part of 
each board. “I submit,” he says, “that 
every school board should have at least one 
woman among its members.” Mr. Brooks 
mentions one school in which for two 
months last winter the stove smoked so 
badly that the windows and doors had to be 
kept open until 11 o’clock every morning. 
Thus the children were compelled to sit 
day after day, with smarting eyes, inhaling 
smoke and soot and shivering in the drafts 
from doorand windows. In another dis- 
trict he visited a school in the spring, when 
he found that all winter the grate in tLe 
stove had been broken, lights out of the 
windows, and shutters off. All day the 
rain blew in through the windows, and 
made pools of water on the floor; and it was 
not possible to preventit. This is a sort of 
evil that a practical woman is apt toremedy 
promptly and without grovelling to the idol 
of Circumlocution. 


MEVICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. Mm. 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





“ve 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


. ECLECTIC, 
AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 

All CHRONIC Diseases, copestety of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. LECTRICITY 
isa wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous Debility, and Paralysis, when rg a 
applied. The 5000 of her Imperial RAEUMATI 

LASTERS which she has sold the past three 
yess speak for themselves. LADIE~’' SUPPOKT- 

RS. ELASTiC BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which every woman and child ought to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RUBBER URINALS, &c , can be found as 
usnal at her office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Hoxton. "us: 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


Mrs, H. B, 0’LEARY, M. D. 


Until her residence, 75 CHESTER SQUARE, is Re- 
paired, 


255 Tremont Street (Seaver Houre), Boston, 








Office Hours, 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Tuesdays and 
Someeeege. All other days engaged by appoint- 
ment. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. his edica) School wae 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surest as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medica! Collegc,*the 
first schoo] ever established for the medical cJucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College=Chicago 


The annual i com about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spri 
corm commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o: 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.ud Winter Session will open en Thursday,Oct 
{ ,1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of tures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of the year. For furtherinformation address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St.. Par. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regular in all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and otner particulars, address A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street. 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculars 
or farther information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Re-orenine 
in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc peepertiery School. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, —?_ Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term Foy 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Ap ly early, as, other things being 
equal. places wil given the earliest applicants. 

‘or full particulars, address EDWA H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 





























NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE., 
“A veritable hand-boek of noble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on women’s duties,’’says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS 


$5 to $20 Wat ‘ides same se 





May be found in great variety 
at any season of the year at 
ard & Gay’s, 


Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 











6 a week in yodr own town) Terms and 58 
$ Bouin tev. Address [Hj Hattert & Uo 
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By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and s 

vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, 
peculiarly fit him totreat a class @f diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked féatures. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen yoame, petnate Le gay ee in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy. Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles; making recov 

at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable 
the treatment, was Lage ny! acknowledged by h 
family, and admitted by his former medical edviewe. 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
pone room, In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the fee attending him Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruopves, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
the facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Pror, CALvin EB, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom has been 
his treatment. 

The Hon, WILttaM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruoves’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our mostgprominent 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass.,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment. 


EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE, 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Maes., June 8, 1882. 


Ladies;—Two yess ago last March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 
Up to this date I have had seventeen. I have been 
under the care of two excellent’ physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine. but with no relief, 

and b so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommended my taking Murdock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half bottles, 
oreighteen ounces. my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They hac been suppressed 
over two years, owing to my health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more like my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuees in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging lees daily. Last January I commenced 
taking Liquid Food. Ihave taken no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles I ceased taking for a while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bott-e. 

My last doctortold me that I did not have one-half 
blood enough in my system to sustain life, and what 
I had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought I would soon die of fay § feel so 
much better and stronger when taking Liquid Food 
that I shall continue to use it, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as I have not taken a step without crutch- 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain respectfally, JENNIE L. CROSS. 


Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar eases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates poisoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin this case, or 
other diseases. The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come from colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

Ladies ate more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
posed to suaden heat and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other die- 
ease in adults; the per cent. is as large to the total 
deaths us is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in each the mortality can be reduced one-half by 
taking proper nutrition. 

Dyepen comes from sedentary habits and ex- 
hausting the system by irreguiar hozrs in all duties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creases. The change of life, that leaves so many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shorters the lives of many 
one-quarter to one-half, comes from the system not 
a sufficiently nonrished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It is such cases as these which Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw food known (and it is 
then when it is needed, » ew one is weaker 
than an infant, and its f is raw, all admit, when 
nourished by its mother), co: densed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of digestion, 
which enabies it to be retained by the stomach when 
so weak as to refuse water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken «qual to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the system to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days. 

The worst cases of Syepepia or constipation can 
be cured by ite use. The change of life any lady can 

through in six months by taking one te n- 
ul to a desert spoon of Liquid Food four times daily. 

It is only a household bottle and ought to be in 
every househoid, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruits condensed free from drags, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the essay published by the City of 
Brussels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; eseays on Manufac- 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
ininfants. 1 0z., 15c,, 6 oz., 5&c.; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., BOSTON 
BIRTH DAY | ritieetForcien and Amerias 


maker Toleanle end het 
CARDS. | wand acay, sutenee 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 














A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
$12 Costly outfit free. A Trus & Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WOMAN'S CON- 
GRESS. 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women, otherwise known as the Woman’s 
Congress, celebrated its tenth anniversary 
at Portland last week. Notin any special 
manner, indeed, but as it celebrates each 
added year of life and increased wisdom 
and usefulness by calling together its mem- 
bers, from east and west and north and 
south, from professional offices, from pro- 
fessorial duties, from home and family cares, 
to meet together for a few days and discuss, 
with their combined knowledge and expe- 
rience, topics of social importance. The 
subjects they considered last week ranged 
through a wide variety of interests, from 
the Chinese question to Saturn, taking in 
on the way several phases of the legal, in- 
dustrial, physical, and social interests of 
women, and stopping to glance backward 
over its progress and tell off upon its fingers 
the things it has accomplished. The peo- 
ple of Portland welcomed the Congress 
most heartily, and in every possible way 
contributed to the comfort of their quests. 
Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, in whose effieient 
hands the local arrangements bad been left, 
had spared no thought or care to make all 
things in readiness for their coming, and to 
her belongs much acknowledgment for 
the success and pleasure of the meeting. 
To the Dickens Club of Portland is due 
much praise for the transformation that had 
been wrought upon the room in the City 
Hall where the meetings were held. Their 
tasteful hands had transformed the barren 
hall into a pretty assembly-room. Draperies 
of.the national flag and bright-colored 
stuffs had reduced the platform to conven- 
ient proportions and covered the unsightly 
walls behind it. A profusion of flowering 
plants concealed its front, and bric-a-brac, 
handsome furniture, easels supporting fine 
engravings, flowers,and here and there a 
bit of warm color draping chair or table, 
made the stage appear more like a pleasant 
drawing-room, where the distinguished wo- 
men seated upon it had gathered for social 
pleasures, than a platform from which they 
should address large audiences. 

The opening address by Mrs. Julia Ward 

Howe looked upon the fundamental aims 
of the association and the results of its 
work with the philosophic vision that is al- 
Ways present with her, and was thickly 
strewn with sentences of wise counsel and 
warm sympathy. The thoughtful paper on 
The Rights of Children,” by Mrs. Emma 
C. Bascom, read by Miss Abby W. May, 
treated of the duties of parents to give to 
their children, through heredity, sound 
bodies, sound minds, and sound moral na- 
tures, and to give them proper training, 
physically, intellectually and spiritually. 
Miss Eunice Sewall of Portland discussed 
the question of ‘‘Vacations and Vacation 
Schools,” presenting the necessity of vaca- 
tions te the hard-pushed worker of this mod- 
ern time, and showing how at least a portion 
of the vacation can be utilized for improve- 
ment and instruction if the ideal vacation 
school, the school held in the country, where 
all can find instruction for hand, heart, and 
head, can be changed toa reality. Miss 
Ella C. Lapham of Buffalo read a very in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘The Possibilities of 
Success for Women in the Industrial Arts.” 
Miss Lapham had sparec no pains in cof- 
lecting reliable information concerning the 
present status of women in such work and 
the call for their services. In its practical 
worth it was one of the best of the session. 
She thinks that there is a large field of labor 
in architecture, designing, wood-carving, 
landscape gardening, which women will 
find pleasant and profitable if they will be- 
come thoroughly competent workers, skill- 
ed in technique. She has found that the 
only bar to their progress is their insuffi- 
cient preparation and lack of application. 
Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles read a carefully 
prepared paper which recounted in detail 
the beginnings, the progress and the results 
of the association. It was very interesting 
to look back over the nine years of its his- 
tory to the first endeavors of its originators 
and compare the prospect then with pres- 
ent actuality. As Mrs. Howe had said in 
the opening address, ‘Little was expected 
of us ten years ago, but overstrained senti- 
ment united to impossible assumption. 
Now, so much is expected of us that we 
must do our best to meet the demands 
likely to be made upon us.” 

A notable paper was that of Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Severance, who made an exceedingly 
able presentation of the Chinese question, 
residence in California and a long study of 
the problem having fitted her well for 
discussing it. The earnest discussion that 
followed showed how deeply women are 
interested in it. But of the many voices 
that were lifted, firm in their convictions 
and with knowledge, eloquence and logic 
to defend their positions, every one was in 
defence of John and in condemnation of 
the government. Another paper, interest- 
ing both in itself and in the personality of 
the lady who prepared it, was that on 
“Political Economy,” by Miss Emily J. 
Leonard of Meriden, Conn. This lady has 
gained a high reputation in her special line 
of study. She is engaged upon several ar- 


omy that is soon to appear, and hasa con- 
stant engagement to translate for several 
well-known publishing houses articles in 
her line of study from the French, German 
and Italian. Much interest was shown in a 
paper by Miss Laura M. Clay on ‘‘The Right 
of Women to Free Competition as Workers,” 
read by Miss Mary F. Eastman. Miss Clay 
is the daughter of Hon. Cassius M. Clay, 
and with her sister Mrs. Mary Clay, vindi- 
cates her belief in her subject by carrying 
on the farm which they inherited from 
their father. They personally superintend 
all the operations upon it and have been 
most successful in their undertaking. Dr. 
Anna D. French of New York was to have 
read a paper on ‘‘The Comparative Effects 
on Health of Professional, Fashionable and 
Industrial Life,” but she was not able to 
attend, and, doubling the disappointment, 
her paper did not arrive in time to be pre- 
sented by some one else. Dr. Marie Zakrzew- 
ska bridged over the difficulty by a speech 
on the same subject which was both witty 
and wise. The topic was evidently one of 
deep interest to all, for there were numer- 
ous short speeches and some animated dis- 
cussion, all going to show that life is long- 
est and happiest and most useful when that 
pursuit is followed which calls into play 
all the powers, both mental and physical. 
Mrs. Mary E. Foster showed her legal 
knowledge and ability In the discussion she 
gave of the comparative legal rights of sin- 
gle and married women. Mrs. Foster isa 
resident of Ann Arbor, where she has prac- 
ticed her profession for several years with 
success and honor, finding time, among all 
her duties, to prepare several students for 
entering the law. The closing paper of the 
session was Dr. Maria Mitchell’s ‘‘Study of 
Saturn,” read by Mrs. Jeanne Davenport 
Lander, as Miss Mitchell was too busy, 
paying assiduous court to the comet, to 
leave her observations and calculations in 
her observatory at Vassar College. 
F. F. 





LETTER FROM MINNESOTA, 

Eprror JouRNAL:—I have been in this 
North Western country a little more than 
two weeks. When at Fargo, D. T., | tried 
to find the suffragists, but did not succeed. 
One editor told me he had never heard any 
one advocate suffrage there. He ‘guessed 
everybody wastoc busy.” The young lady 
at the post-office with a surprised smile 
said no one there took the WomMAN’'s 
JOURNAL. In other towns I have found 
people who knew something of suffrage and 
felt very friendly toward it. 
At Pelican Rapids, where I got several 
subscribers, there is a nice little town with- 
out saloons, with beautiful scenery and 
some progressive people. 
Everywhere women are clerking in stores 
and offices, while some few own and man- 
age farms. Here is the beginning of wealth; 
and women are waiting for household con- 
veniences, better furniture and more house- 
room, until the men buy more land, and pay 
for all their labor. saving machinery. 

Cordially, 
Mariana T. Fouisom. 

Fergus Falls, Minn. 


REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 


The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decited that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the last election may be made 
in writing; and for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained thereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before November 20: 
Boston, “in 188—. 

To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 
Boston, No. 3) Pemberton Square. 


The undersigned hereby certifies that she was duly 
stered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
188- by the name of » and as residing at No. 
— —- street in W: ——; that her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No. — —— street in 
Ward ——: that the required tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal election; and she therefore requests 
that her name may be continued on the voting list 
of said ward. 
(Sign here.) 


(Norz.—If married ein ful State’ the married 
name. Write all names in 7. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where it 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.) 

(The taxes are ‘“‘poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
‘‘bank,” ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by ‘‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman’s JouRNAt office, No. 5 Park 
street. 

















Mr. Henry Villard, the President of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, has offered to 
endow Oregon University with $50,000 if 
the state will increase its annual legislative 
allowance from $2500 to $5000. 


*,*“By asking too much we may lose 
the little that we had before.” Kidney- 
Wort asks nothing but a fair trial. This 
given, it fears no loss of faith in its virtues, 
A lady writes from Oregon: ‘‘For thirty 
years I have been affected with kidney com- 
plaints. Two packages of Kidney-Wort 
have done me more good than all the medi- 
cine and doctors I have had before. I be- 





THE EYE AND 1TS DISEASES. 


The lecture delivered before the B. Y. 
M. C. Association, recently, by Mr. G. H. 
Roth, the eminent oculist, was one of rare 
interest and great practical value. The sub- 
ject was, ‘‘The Hye and its ical Defects,” 
and the lecturer showed his profound 
knowledge of physical and physiological 
optics. After a preliminary explanation of 
the wave theory of light and reference to 
the analogy between the waves of light and 
those of sound, the lecturer described the 
two kinds of lenses used in optical instru- 
ments and explained their effect upon the 
vision when used in spectacles. The 
chief features in the anatomical con- 
struction of the human eye were clearly 
explained with the aid of diagrams, 
together with the beautiful arrange- 
ment for adjusting its focus in viewing ob- 
jects at different distances, and for over- 
coming spherical aberration. The changes 
in the power of accommodation that come 
with age were noted, and the defects known 
as near and far sight were analyzed. Di- 
rections were given for distinguishing be- 
tween bypermetropia and myopia, and 
common causes of the latter, such as insuf- 
ficient light in school-rooms and desks too 
low for the occupants, were pointed out. 
Attention was called to the importance of 
spectacles on scientific principles, because 
of their effect upon the future changes in 
the eye. The concluding portion of the 
lecture described the complications due to 
binocular vision, and the devices of optical 
science for overcoming them. Mr. Roth 
illustrated his thoughts by a variety of dia- 
grams, prisms and magnifying glasses. 
The interest of the large and intelligent au- 
dience was sustained throughout and much 
important practical information was 
elicited by numerous questions at the close 
of the lecture. We hope this scientific lec- 
ture may be heard in all our schools and 
colleges, for the valuable information given 
as to thecare of the eyes which thoughtless 
youth regards so indifferently. 

8. V. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR CORSETS. 





The hest medical authorities are constant- 
ly warning women against the danger of 
wearing corsets, and many have desired to 
abandon them. but could find no substitute 
for them. This difficulty has been entirely 
obviated by the Bates Waist, which is the 
most complete and elegant substitute for a 
corset that has ever been offered. It is the 
invention of Miss C. Bates, 129 Tremont 
street, Boston, and isa model of elegance 
and comfort, and does away with all the ob- 
jectionable features of the so-called hygien- 
ic garments, Send a dollar and a half with 
your measure, and get atrial waist. They 
are both comfortable and beautiful. 





RICH GOODS FOR WINTER, 


The Crombie yy « come from the 
Aberdeer. district in Scotland. They rep- 
resent the best that can be produced by 
Scotch designers, and thatis equivalent to 
saying that there can be nothing better from 
any quarter. Carr’s heavy woolens, and 
Taylor’s, also, are among the best in Eng- 
land, and Macullar, Parker and Company’s 
recent direct importations from all these 
manufacturers have secured to their own 
custom department one of the most exten- 
sive and valuable collections of overcoat- 
ings in the higher grades that has ever been 
seen in this country. Specimens of these 
oods are shown in a large hall where there 
is plenty of light at all hours, and are ex- 
amined by many ladies interested in fine 
woolens, as wellas by gentlemen who may 
be thinking of an overcoat for the coming 
Winter. Sample garments, made up from 
these fabrics, and showing the latest style 
in cutting and trimming, are also ready for 
inspection, and all visitors are made wel- 
come to the display. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The latest new music from Oliver Ditson 
& Co. includes “Alberta Waltz,” by Anna 
M. Beechlin—Robertson; ‘Paul Neyron 
Waltz,” by E. Mack; songs “Ah Elselein, 
Dearest Elselein Mine,” English version by 
Miss Frothingham; ‘‘Spring’s Blue Eyes,” 
Wy. Franz Ries, English version by Laura 
nderwood, from Heine’s poem. 


More than one hundred new books by 
popular American authors, and nearly two 
thousand original illustrations by American 
artiste, are included in D. Lothrep & Co.’s 
holiday anaouncements, So liberal an ex- 
penditure has never before been made by 
one firm in a single year for holiday books. 
—The American Bookseller. 


“The Ballad of the Lost Hare,” by 
Margaret Sidney, just published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., is certainly the hit of the 
season in juvenile literature. The illumin- 
ated illustrations are full-page and compre- 
hensive, telling the sorrows and terrors of 
the poor hare with ample language. The 
book will be the delight of the little ones. 
Both illustrations and covers are finished in 
ten colors, and the price is only $1.00. 


LIGNUM 


The most attractive and durable 














floor covering ever produced, Itis 
warm, bright, noiseless and elastic. 
It is easily kept clean, and any 


sized room can be covered with 


one piece, without seam. 











ticles for the encyclopedia of political econ- 


lieve it is a sure cure,” 


JohnH Pray Sons & Co 


To Order. 


Our recent importations of choice piece goods for 
Fall and Winter are ready for examination in our 
Custom Departments in Boston and Proyidence. 
Many of these goods are from exclusive patterns; and 
particularly in reference to Overcoatings, we believe 
that we have the largest and best line to be seen in 
this country this seasen. These fabrics for overwear 
comprise Elysians, Far Beavers, Velours, Vicunas, 
and other soft finishes, as well as Kerseys, Meltons 
and Pilots, in all the new and handsome shades, from 
Crombie, Scott, Carr, Taylor and other of the best 
Scotch and English makers. Wealso have genuine 
Irish Friezes, in piain Indigo blue and good mix- 
tures. Sample garments have been prepared to show 
the appearance of the various fabrics when made up 
in this season's styles. 

We may also refer to a very large assortment of 
plain and fancy Scotch and English Suitings, many 
of which were made to our special order, and caunot 
be found elsewhere, Also, best qualities of Ameri- 
can suitings from trustworthy manufacturers. 

Orders in this branch of our business executed in 
first-class style, at short notice, and always within 
the time promised. Prices reasonable. 








Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St., Boston, 
—AND— 
112 Westminster St., Providence. 
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*>KIDNEY-WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


IVER. = 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 

iti ffecting its regular disch 




























FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $!. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


-KIDNEY-WORT : 









Just Ready. 


Ballad of the Lost Hare. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


The Hit of the Season in Juvenile Lit- 
erature, 


Fall page Illustrations designed by Ida Roberts, 


Exquisitely finished in ten colors. Beautifully Illum- 
inated Cover in ten colors. $1.00. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
82 Franklin street. 





Ready October 6th. 


Weighed and Wanting. 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S 
LATEST BOOK. 
12mo, 616 pages, Cloth. Illustrated..........$1.50, 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
82 Franklin street. 





New Edition of 
Macdonald’s Novels, 


IN NEAT BOX, 
18 Vols. 12mo. Cloth, Illustrated............$27.00 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin street. 
GB™ Catalogues sent free on application. 


The Kingdom of Home. 
Edited by ARTHUR GILMAN, M. D. 
“A Sumptuous Book,’ 


For Wedding Presents, Birthday Gifts, or Christmas 
Remembrances, Exquisitely Illustrated. 


marto Cloth, Gilt Edgee........scesesseeessee $ 6.00 
key Morocco, Antique. ....sscccccsesesssss. 10,00 





Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street. 





JUST READY! 


[THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.) 


A Family Flight Over 
Egypt and Syria. 


By Rev. EDWARD K. HALE, and 
Miss SUSAN HALE. 
Uniform with 


A Family Flight Through France, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Switzerland. 
Over 200 Illustrations, Finest Paper. Clear . 

Cloth, $2.50. Extra Cloth, Tinted Edges, + te 
*™ For sale by all Booksellers. - 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


82 Franklin street. 





Stylographic Pencil, 
Soc. 
Stylographic Pen Co., 





290 Washington street. 





Ladies’ Hats 


Of al! descriptions Cleansed or Colored fancy shades 
and made into the Latest r ALL STYLES at STOR 
ER’S HAT BLEACHERY, 673 Wash. 
ington street, head of Beach street, one 
short flight, or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY 
4 Washington street, near Temple 
Place, one flight. Also Feathers cleansed, dyed and 
curled. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


The Evening School of Elocu thon, 5 
Park St., Boston, will reopen on the 25th of October. 
Inquiries made previously by mail will be promptly 
answered. 








The Protective Bopartment of the Wo. 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union is reopened 
for hearings every Wednesday from 3 to5 P.M at 
the roome, 157 Tremont street. 





Woman's Educational and Ind 
oa] Union—lInformal Sunday meetings, at 





New England Woman’s Club .—Ticketgs 
for the coming year are now ready. Members can 
obtain them at the rooms, No.5 Park street, on Mon. 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 10 to 12. 

ABBY W. MAY, 8, 

Desirable rooms at No. 5 Park street to be let for 
lectures, readings, concerte and small parties. A ply 
as above,on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from 10 to 12, at the parlors of the New England 
Woman's Club. 





An Intelligent Woman, with a daughter 
to educate, can secure an excellent opportunity if 
willing to take the place of COOK ina Young La. 
dies’ Seminary. Apgmeante Please give particulars, 
a one, aneonk” ont ress Mrs. F, A, 

. SHIMER, J EMINARY, CAR- 
ROLL CO., ILL. . 





Dr. Mary J. Safford lectures before the La. 
dies’ Physiological in Wesleyan, Hall, Thursday af. 
ternoon, ‘| ct. 26. Subject: ‘Aid to Lo ngevity,” 
Ladies and Gentlemen are cordially invited. 





Phonography and Reporting.—Mrs, 
Mary 8. A. Derby, certificated teacher by Isaac Pit. 
man of England and Elias Longley of Cincinnatt, 
will be at the rooms of the Commercial College, 161 
Tremont St., day and evening, after3P. Mm. Three 
month's course, $30. to $40. Twerty-four lessons, 
$20. Twelve lessons, $10. Private or class instruc. 
tion given. All systems taught. 


A Delighttul Winter Home with 
Opportunities for Education at the base of 
the Biue Ridge Mountains, on the border of South 
Carolina. Elevation 1100 feet. Three miles from 
the top of Tryon Mountain, 3700 feet high. Moderate 
temperature; mountain air; pure water; open wood 
fires; sunny piazzas: no malaria, Families wishing 
to have their children instructed can place them un- 
der the care of Mary E. Seedy. M. A., alady of wide 
experience in teaching, who is acquainted with the 
best methods of instruction inthis country and Eng. 
land. Inv@lids and pupils will have their wants 
thoroughly attended to. The best of references 

iven. Address L. R. McAbay, VD. D., or Mary E, 

BEDY, M. A., Lynn, Polk Co., N.C. 
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MISS ROGERS, 
Transient Seamstress, 


157 West Brookline St., Boston, 





—._—dsé?>) — 

Attends'to callsin and out of town; owns a ‘‘Do- 
mestic’’ machine and takes work home if desired, 
Makes a specialty of machine sewing and repairing 
of garments. References furnished on application. 
Patronage earnestly solicited. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Giasses on strictly scientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


RAZOR Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy 
Put in Best Possible Order Quickly, by experienced 
workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 
849 Washington Street. 











Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington, corner Bedford St. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS. 





An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year al WARD & GAY’S, Bta- 
= 184 Devonshire street, 

ston. 


DRESS |A. T. FOCC. 
5 Hamilton Place 


REF ORM | Boston, Mass. 
SCISSORS "x E.ir" 


sneer esi sae 
e) 
49 Washington Street. = 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 

pan =F gran } bene Rn oy and thus ae a modern 
un practic: at your own door, mak 

WASHING AY UNNECESSARY. - 





















TRY | THE COLDEN RULE. 
Best unsectarian Religious Family Weekly; 

THIS 8 pages, illustrated. On trial toJan. l, only 25 
* | ets. Address, Gotpen RKuLE, Boston, Mass. 





SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 
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Respect. 


